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A Trip to Yesterday 


A voyage to Montreal, old Quebec, and 
on through the stupendous gorge of the 
Saguenay, is an experience unforgettable. 
From the deck of modern, luxurious steam- 
ships of the Canada Steamship Lines, this 
land of romance and adventure is yours to 
rediscover. 

You can begin your journey at Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria Bay, 
Clayton, Montreal, or Quebec, and return 
the same way. 

Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
“Niagara to the Sea,” including map an 
guide, to JOHN F., PIERCE, Pass. Trafiic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
121 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 











Enjoy a Pleasant Voyage on the Great 


Lakes via the D. &C. Waterway 
Restful-Economical-Healthful-Safe Traveling 


Palatial, homelike D & C Steamers float you 
smoothly to your destination. In whichever 

| 44 direction you are going, travel between Detroit 
*) and Cleveland or Detroit and Buffalo via the 
= D&C Waterway. Direct rail connections at 
4 these three cities for all sectionsof the country. 


=| Detroit & Buffalo Detroit & Cleveland 
" + Ly. Detroit 5:30 p.m. v. each city 11 p.m. 
Daylight trips dur- 

2 Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p.m. ing July and Aug. 
=. Fare, $6.00 one way, | Lv.eachcity 8:30a.m. 
$11.50 round trip. Fare, $3.60 one way, 

$6.50 round trip. 


Berths, $1.80 up: staterooms. $4.20 up; parlor $7.20 up. 
Rail tickets are accepted. Automobiles transported. Gas 
+ must be removed. Wireless aboard. For reservations and 
| further information, address agent at port of departure 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
General Offices, Detroit, Mich. 


A. A. Schantz, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
J. T. McMillan R. G. Stoddard 


Vice. Pres, 
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Contributors’ 


Gallery 


H' HALL pos- 
sessed an un- 
usual talent. Her 
recent death was a 
great sorrow to those 
who knew her and 
her work. She is the 
author of two books 
of poems, “Cur- 
tains’ and ‘“Walk- 
ers,” which appeared 
shortly before her death. A third book 
of her verse is now being assembled by 
her sister. 








Pywrene Hopces has specialized in 
international relations. Since his re- 
turn from the Orient, where he made a 
series of investigations during the Great 
War, he has been developing work on 
modern diplomacy and the Far East at 
New York University, where he is Assist- 
ant Professor of Government and Assist- 
ant Director of the Division of Oriental 
Commerce and Politics. 


Hyg DANIEL Bute has been mas- 
ter of Great Lakes freight-carrying 
vessels for forty-eight years. 


| hapione E. BRIMMER departed from 
academic circles in 1920 to take up 
the more congenial occupation of a free- 
lance writer on outdoor life. He was one 
of the first to study the needs of the 
latest type of vacationist—the man who 
used his motor car to carry him into the 
wilds. He is the author of three books 
on auto camping and the editor of the 
“Outdoor Recreation” magazine. He 
conducts a daily motor camping depart- 
ment in the Chicago “Daily News,” and 
gives weekly radio talks from WMAQ of 
Chicago on motor camping. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges. public and private schools 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 




















Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
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= Woop- 
WORTH REESE, 
author and poet, has 
now retired after an 
active service of 
forty-five years as 
teacher of English in 
the Maryland public 
schools. Among her 
books of poems are 
included “A Handful 
of Lavender,” ‘“Spicewood,” and “Wild 
Cherry.” 














IDUTTONS BOOKS" 


SUMMER READING 


For any voter 








BEHIND THE SCENES 
IN POLITICS 
ANONYMOUS $2.50 
OUR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 
One of the essential books $3.50 


For the “provider” 


CAMP GRUB 
By ELON JESSUP 
M-m-m. Mighty good! - 


THE STORY OF 
CANNED FOODS 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


How men have come to can any- 
thing from hors deuvres to 
pudding is a romance. $3.50 


$3.50 


For any thinker 


WHEN THE COURT 
TAKES A RECESS 
By WILLIAM McADOO 


A great city as its Chief City 
Magistrate sees it. $2.00 


THE MASTERY 
OF FEAR 


By WILLIAM S. WALSH, M.D. 


Author of “Yours for Sleep.” 
$2.00 


For the lover of the wild 
MAN AND 
MYSTERY IN ASIA 


By F. OSSENDOWSKI 


Karly adventures of the most 
extraordinary traveler of this 
age, the author of “Beasts, Men, 
and Gods.” $3.00 


FAR AWAY AND 
LONG AGO 


By W. H. HUDSON 


A popular edition of this won- 
derful story of his early years in 
the Argentine. $2.00 


Unusual reminiscences 


MY WINDOWS ON 
THE STREET OF 
THE WORLD 


By JAMES MAVOR of Toronto 


Shrewd, witty estimates of men 
and events gained from wide 
travel and varied contacts. A 
book to browse in with constant 
pleasure. 2 volumes, $10.00 





Each has its special points of 
value and engrossing interest. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























“When will our coal and petroleum be ex- 
hausted, and what then?” “Are you up on 
economics?” The questions shot from Bill as 
if they were fired from a gatling gun. 


a 
(Incidents That Have Pointed the Way —WNo. 7 of a Series) 






Economic principles and overalls 


si lunch hour cabinet was in session. Sitting 
about the tables were the little groups of 
workmen talking over the weighty problems of life. 
“Who determines the price of our flour and our 
meat, and how?” 
*“How much can a man earn?” 
“What percentage of the capital for industry 
and big business is supplied by small savings?” 
“Who assumes the risk in the steel business?” 
“When will our coal and petroleum be exhausted, 
and what then?” “Are you up on economics?” 
The questions shot from Bill as if they were fired 
from a gatling gun. 
““Economics!” retorted Big Sandy with a snort. 
“I thought we were runnin’ a steel plant, not a 
university.” 
| “Right!” from Bill, the thinker, who had forged 
his way from the ranks to a foremanship. “‘ But you 
have been helping to run a steel plant for ten years, 
and you surely know that the main part of running 
a steel plant on a paying basis is knowing about 
— and earnings, and capital, and risks, and 
uel, 
“Let me ask you this question,” continued Bill. - 
“Why is it so many concerns all over the country 
went to the wall or were on the verge of doing so 
last year? I'll tell you! It was because they didn’t 
look far enough ahead to see what was coming, and 
to prepare for the business bumps which came 
very near bustin’ so many companies.” 
“But what’s economics got to do with that. 
That’s just plain common horse sense.” —This from 
Happy Harry, who seldom gets into an argument. 





“That’s the point exactly,” said Bill, puffing a 
ring of stogie smoke. “‘ Economics is nothing but 
just plain horse sense applied to business and in- 
dustry. When a company practices sound eco- 
nomics, the chances are it will continue to run and 
keep jobs going during the time when other indus- 
tries are shut down and men out of work.” 

Conversation of this kind among the workers in 
the plant, reaching the ear of the management, led 
to the establishment of regular classes for the 
study of economics among the employees of The 
American Rolling Mill Company. The experi- 
ment has proved that men like to exchange ideas, 
and whether it is the white-collar crowd or the 
men in overalls makes no difference; all are deeply 
interested in those things that vitally effect the 
day’s work, whether economic, social, or industrial. 

A clear understanding of the laws of economics 
makes a man a better workman. To him the day’s 
work has become more than a mere job; the prod- 
uct, fashioned by his own hands, becomes a vital 
part of life. Such men are engaged in the manu- 
facture of commercially pure iron. 


“ARMCO” INGOT IRON 





vice. Look for the Armco label 
on sheet metal products used in 
the household. Write for inter- 


In bungalow or skyscraper, 
Armco Ingot Iron sheet metal 

RMC 
esting booklet, ‘““What Causes V 
Rust?” 


gives long and satisfactory ser- 
THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Middletown, Ohio 
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The Democratic 
Presidential Candidate 


OHN WILLIAM DAVIS, nominee 
of the Democratic Party for Presi- 
dent of thé United States, is one of 

America’s most distinguished public men. 

We cannot here give an estimate of 
him or anything like an adequate ac- 
count of his career. We must postpone 
the comment that we should like to make 
until next week. The nomination came 
to him after the Democratic Convention 
in New York City had completed 102 
ballots on Wednesday afternoon, July 9. 
In order to include a report of his nomi- 
nation in this issue, we have stopped the 
press. 

Gracious in manner, dignified in bear- 
ing, Mr. Davis has a personality befit- 
ting high office. The traits and tricks of 
the demagogue are quite foreign to him. 
He is not given to appealing to the emo- 
tions, nor does he commonly in public 
speech stimulate original thinking. He 
has rather the gift of commending him- 
self to common sense and of making the 
ideals he holds seem reasonable. 

In the factional struggle which has 
been rending his party he has taken no 
active part. He has the negative quali- 
fication of having escaped the animosi- 
ties of both sides. On domestic policies 
he has not shown, and has probably had 
no occasion to show, qualities of leader- 
ship, but except for that fact there is no 
reason to believe that he lacks such 
qualities. 

He is a strong advocate of the League 
of Nations, and his nomination does 
something to counteract the effect of the 
referendum plank which his party, in 
evident desire to avoid the League as an 
outstanding issue in the campaign, put 
.into its platform. As Ambassador to 
Great Britain and before that as member 
of the American delegation for confer- 
ence with Germans concerning prisoners 
of war, he has had practical experience 
in foreign affairs. As President of the 
English-Speaking Union he is a foremost 
advocate of good understanding between 
the United States and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

His legal career has been distinguished, 
and his position in his profession has 
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(C) Underwood 


John William Davis 


been recognized not only by his fellow- 
lawyers in this country but also by the 
English bar, for he is an Honorable 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. He de- 
voted his legal talents to the public ser- 
vice as Solicitor-General of the United 
States from 1913 to 1918. Before that 
he was a member of Congress, in which 
he served as Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Some of the opposition to him as a 
Presidential candidate has been based on 
the assumption that any one who serves 
as attorney for corporations or financial 
interests, as Mr. Davis has done, is un- 
fitted for public office—an assumption 
unsupported by reason or experience. 


The Strategy of Obstruction 


BY’ the selection of such a man as Mr. 

Davis as its candidate the Demo- 
cratic Convention brought credit to the 
party and did as much as possible to re- 
store the damage done by its fierce con- 





tention and tedious deadlock. For more 
than eight days of voting, each roll-call . 
began with a wearisome reiteration of the 
booming phrase from the lips of the 
Chairman of the delegation from the 
State that stands at the head of the al- 
phabetical list: “AL-A-BA-MA twen-ty- 
four votes for UN-DER-WOOD!” It 
was not only a deadlock between candi- 
dates. It was a deadlock of wet against 
dry, of delegations of big municipal 
bosses against the great unbossed, of 
North and East against West and South, 
of Democratic majority sections against 
Democratic minority sections, of native 
stock against the professional Something- 
Else-than-American, of the political in- 
fluence of Catholics against the political 
influence of Protestants. 

For practically an entire week dele- 
gates who believed that neither of the 
leading candidates should be nominated 
voted for McAdoo for the purpose of 
demonstrating conclusively that Smith 
413 








414 


could not be nominated. They ran 
McAdoo up within twenty votes of a ma- 
jority—and brought him to a dead stop 
there. Many of them would have broken 
away comparatively early but for the fear 
that any large desertions from the 
McAdoo column would start a rush for 
Smith. Therefore the balloting went on 
with McAdoo far in the lead until, on 
Saturday night of the second week, there 
came the conference of candidates with 
the Chairman of the Convention and the 
Chairman of the National Committee. 

By that time Smith had been definitely 
stopped. McAdoo, in the flush of a false 
dawn of victory, was forced into the réle 
of obstructionist, refusing to join all the 
other candidates in releasing delegates 
from instructions. The result of Mon- 
day’s balloting, the first day following the 
conference, showed the independents at 
their best. Having placed McAdoo 
where he was to insure the defeat of 
Smith, they consistently hammered him 
down until his vote fell below that of 
Smith, who already had practically con- 
ceded defeat. Both leaders were left for 
the time at least without enough votes to 
constitute a veto power. For the first 
time there was an apparent chance of 
making a nomination. 

These delegates—the real middle-of- 
the-road men who were not in evidence 
at the beginning of the Convention— 
sincerely believed that they had saved 
the party. If the ticket finally nominated 
is defeated, they will still contend that 
the party is better off than it could have 
been with either McAdoo or Smith at its 
head. 


Bell Wethers Wanted 
S he Democratic National Convention 
of 1924 will go down in history as 
the nearest recorded approach to a 
leaderless political meeting. Not only 
was there utter absence of general leader- 
ship, but, with few exceptions, the State 
delegations were leaderless. 

Not many machine managers of the 
old order are left—not more than two of 
the’ first magnitude, Taggart and Bren- 
nan. Through the greater part of the 
Convention these were unable to accom- 
plish anything. If there had been effica- 
cious bosses in the Convention, things 
more sinister might have been done, but 
the Convention would never have reached 
those dizzy heights of folly from which 
it came so perilously near dashing the 
party down to destruction. 

Party government by bosses is a bad 
system, but, in order that there may be 
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party government at all, there must be 
leaders, good or bad. 

Very likely, the result of one conven- 
tion not only bossless but leaderless will 
be a reorganization of Democratic Party 
machinery, possibly of the machinery of 
all parties in the United States. 

The two-thirds rule and the unit rule 
survived the strain of the most intense 
crises in this bitterest of conventions. In 
fact, these two ancient rules showed re- 
markable vigor even in moments when 
the Convention seemed about to expire. 
As events showed, the abrogation of 
either or both of them would not neces- 
sarily have affected results. Throughout 
the deadlock no‘ candidate received a 
majority of the votes. 

Even during the furor of the Conven- 
tion several measures other than change 
of rules were suggested for making Con- 
vention machinery more responsive to the 
steering wheel. A conference of the Chair 
with the candidates actually came as an 
innovation in convention methods. A 
resolution was introduced, though not 
actually called up for adoption, which 
would bring convention methods some- 
what into harmony with Congressional 
methods of obtaining results by the work 
of committees reported to the main body 
for ratification. Perhaps the solution 
may be found somewhere along that line. 


La Follette 
Nominates La Follette 


HE Cleveland Convention on July 4 

and 5 was a La Follette Convention 
and nothing else. Candidate and plat- 
form were acquiesced in rather than the 
one selected and the other framed. This 
unanimity or compliance, call it which 
you will, is amusingly described in a 
satirical paragraph in the New York 
“Evening Post:” 


Senator La Follette told the Cleve- 
land conference that he was about to 
run for President and would submit 
his name, together with the names of 
duly qualified electors in every State 
of the Union. “Yes, Senator!” was 
the reply of the conference. He placed 
before the self-appointed delegates. 
there the platform he wanted. “Yes, 
Senator!” was the conference answer. 
He let it be known that he preferred 
that the movement be not known as a 
third party. Again they bowed and 
“vessed” him. He intimated that it 
would be better to permit him to pick 
his own Vice-Presidential running 
mate. Once more they fervently 
agreed. The conference jumped side- 
wise at every whisper of its master’s 
voice. Called to protest against the 
“dominated” parties, there never in 


political history has been a convention 
more thoroughly bossed than this. 
Every seat in Cleveland’s Public Hall 
seems to have been filled by some con- 
genital ‘“‘yesser.” , 


Immediately after this “Conference for 
Political Action” the Socialist Party held 
a National Conference at Cleveland and 
voted, 106 to 17, to indorse the La Fol- 
lette candidacy and platform. This met 
the approval of Socialists as wide apart 
as Morris Hillquit on the one side and 
Victor Berger and Eugene Debs on the 
other. The Socialist Party has not re- 
covered from the war-time break in its 
ranks and the public disapproval in- 
curred through its unpatriotic attitude. 

Mr. La Follette wills that there is to 
be no third party until after the election. 
There are two reasons for this: one is 
that’ the candidate is still nominally a 
Republican and controls the Republican 
organization in his State, Wisconsin: the 
other is that he hopes to assemble at the 
polls radicals of every tribe and stripe. 
and later, if he makes a good showing at 
the polls, to weld them into a third party. 
Thus he may condemn Red radicals and 
“lunatic fringes” and yet hope to have 
their votes. 

A La Follette Electoral College ticket 
may be started by petition in all the 
States, or may be omitted when obviously 
useless. One thing La Follette left to 
others to do: he is willing that his Na- 
tional Committee shall hunt for a candi- 
date for Vice-President. 

The La Follette platform is not very 
bold, looked at as the handiwork of one 
who has denounced the major parties for 
pussyfooting and side-stepping. It says 
not a word about the Klan or prohibi- 
tion. It is vague even in suggesting con- 
crete remedies for the farmers’ troubles. 
It shows a complete obsession as to the 
idea that all the capitalists are oppress- 
ing all the common people. Thus, it says 
that our Government is now “a foster- 
chiid of the special interests.” That note 
runs through the whole platform; its 
author denounces the “‘small groups. that 
dictate production,” “the mighty power 
that enables a few to amass wealth at 
the expense of many,” “the private 
monopoly system,” “the iniquitous 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act,” and so on, 
and calls on the common people to assert 
themselves and overthrow the old parties. 
The platform is an elaborate denuncia- 
tion, not a plan of action. 

Elsewhere in this issue of The Outlook 
will be found an account of the La Fol- 
lette Convention from a special corre- 
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(Pericles, Act V, Scene 3) 
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Rather strenuous training with the big bout only 
a few months off 


From Mrs. A. W. Rogers, Kalamazoo, Mich 


Kirby in the New York World 
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Gee, but I’m tired 


From John C. Christie, San Francisco, Cal 


Orr in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
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Keep your eye on him 


From Grace H. Jewell, Schenectady, N. Y 
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By way of comparison 
From Mabel E. Gilpatrick, Plano, IIL 
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spondent, Mr. McAlister Coleman, and 
an editorial on its nominee. 


Alvey Augustus Adee 


A=. perhaps the world, lost its 
greatest master of diplomatic tech- 
nique when Alvey A. Adee died. He had 
been for fifty-four years continuously in 
the diplomatic service of the United 
States. For a few years he was in diplo- 
matic posts abroad. For more than 
forty-five years he had been in the State 
Department in Washington, occupying 
the position of Assistant Secretary during 
the greater part of the time, and was the 
Department’s recognized authority on 
diplomatic communication. In many a 
crisis, Secretaries of State and Presidents 
turned to Mr. Adee for the word or 
phrase that would express the exact 
shade of meaning necessary to be con- 
veyed. His mastery of the courteous 
phraseology of international note writing 
may not have prevented wars, but cer- 
tainly it many times prevented embar- 
rassing situations and salved irritations. 

Mr. Adee belonged to that old school 
of public servants who loved their work 
and did more of it than the regulations 
required. He was eighty-two years old 
when he died, twelve years past the age 
for retirement, but he continued in his 
position, invariably arriving at his office 
ahead of the official hour. 

Mr. Adee held a belief that men grow 
old because of the sameness of their work. 
At least he advanced that theory in jus- 
tification of having two professions of his 
own. He was an enthusiastic naturalist 
in certain lines and, out of office hours, 
made exhaustive scientific investigations. 
If he had not been indispensable to the 
Government, he would have made his 
mark as a biologist. 


The First Object of Education 


Or July 4 the annual Convention of 
the National Education Association 
came to an end, after six days of stimu- 
lating discussion. This great meeting of 
almost ten thousand teachers brought to 
Washington much less notoriety than 
New York has been receiving from its 
disheartening Convention. On the other 
hand, the potentialities and determina- 
tions of the educational Convention are 
likely to mean as much to the future wel- 
fare of America as anything likely to 
take place in Madison Square Garden, 
not to speak of the Public Hall at 
Cleveland. 

It is notable that these chosen repre- 


sentatives of our vast army of teachers 
did not waste their time over the whims 
and sentimental experiments that too 
many enthusiasts mistake for educational 
systems. It can be said to the credit of 
our American teachers that, while very 
open to suggestions that mean real and 
solid advancement, and while keenly 
aware of the serious defects and needs 
of our schools, they are properly wary of 
fundamentally unsound policies, however 
attractively these may sometimes be 
garbed. 

This particular Convention occupied 
itself with several important measures, 
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Alvey A. Adee, for years the wheel-horse 
of the State Department 


but the most sustained interest was fo- 
cused upon the idea that the school 
should be primarily a place for character- 
training, in the broad sense of that term. 

On June 29, the opening night, Dr. 
Edwin Starbuck, of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, placed this subject first among 
the aims of the public school. He meant, 
not that children should be put through 
classroom lessons in “morals,” but that 
they should be taught how to meet every- 
day responsibilities and make decisions in 
matters of conduct with the aid of prac- 
tical examples taken from actual happen- 
ings. 

On July 4, at the close of the Conven- 
tion, President Coolidge, leaving the bed- 
side of his dying boy, brought out the 
same point. “A trained intelligence,” said 
he, “can do much, but there is no substi- 
tute for morality, character, and religious 
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convictions. . . . All of our learning, our 
science, our culture and our arts will be 
of little avail unless they are supported 
by high character.” 

We realize all this is true enough—one 
of those necessary and invaluable plati- 
tudes that deserve and need frequent 
repetition. But the President touched 
the fundamental point when he added 
that “the main factor of every school is 
the teacher.” 

The reason for this is familiar to all 
who have had experience in teaching any 
form of art, from cooking and golf to 
sculpture or painting or some form of 
musical performance. The pupil at the 
cook-stove or on the golf links or at the 
easel or with chisel and hammer or at the 
piano learns most surely by imitation. 
No number of words can take the place 
of watching an expert swing his club at 
the tee. No number of hours spent in 
learning the physiology of the throat can 
take the place of following the example 
of a singer who can produce a pure and 
expressive tone or a pianist who is master 
of the keyboard. Like any other art, the 
art of living can best be learned by imi- 
tation. Character is fundamentally the 
habit of making right decisions and put- 
ting them into effect. That is why no 
teaching in the classroom can be substi- 
tuted for the teacher’s own character and 
personality. That, too, is why the future 
of America rests largely upon the humble 
grade teacher. 


Getting Around the World 


LS earn the alarums andexcursions of 

Conventions are dulling our ears, 
the American aviators are slowly but 
steadily making their way around the 
world. At this writing they have just 
reached Charbar, in Persia, after making 
repairs in Karachi, British India, where 
their machines were gone over and given 
new engines. One wonders how much 
of the original planes will come back to 
the United States. Certainly they have 
left a trail of used-up engines behind 
them. 

Meanwhile A. Stuart MacLaren, the 
British aviator, has reached Kasumi- 
gaura, Japan, and in several days will 
continue his trip. As the Americans ex- 
pect to leave Hull, England, for the 
United States on August 1, the English- 
man has still time to make a close race of 
it, weather and the fates permitting. 

Interesting as it is to make such a 
world circuit, it is certain that no globe- 
circling records will be broken. Magel- 
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lan, to be sure, took three years to do it, 
and Phileas Fogg, according to Jules 
Verne, brought this down to eighty days. 
But John Henry Mears, of the New York 
“Sun,” actually accomplished the feat in 
a little less than thirty-six days. His 
record seems safe for the present. 


The Wimbledon Tennis 
Championships 
()' the five Wimbledon matches the 


Americans won two, the women’s 
and the men’s doubles. This is not bad 
when one considers the handicap of 
playing far from home—a factor that 
seems to have a similar effect when 
players from abroad visit the United 
States. 

The French carried off the honors in 
the men’s singles. René La Coste de- 
feated R. Norris Williams 2d, thus elimi- 
nating the only surviving American. The 
errors of Williams made this match much 
less impressive than that of the other 
Frenchman, Jean Borotra, with Louis 
Raymond, of South Africa. Borotra’s 
victory over Raymond came after he had 
administered a smashing defeat to Vin- 
cent Richards. The coming to the fore 
of these exceedingly able young French- 
men speaks well for the development of 
an interest.in athletics in France after 
the war. 

Miss Kathleen McKane, the British 
woman’s champion, defeated the Ameri- 
can Helen Wills only after the most se- 
vere kind of struggle. At first the match 
seemed safely in Miss Wills’s hands, for 
she won the first set and was leading the 
second at 4 to 1 when Miss McKane be- 
gan her up-hill fight to victory. Contrary 
to her doctor’s orders, Suzanne Lenglen 
was present, sitting among the spectators, 
and saw pass away the title she has held 
since the war. Besides winning the 
women’s singles, Britain also captured 
the mixed doubles, the finals of which 
were all-British. 

In the women’s doubles Miss Wills and 
Mrs. George W. Wightman defeated 
Miss McKane and Mrs. Phyllis Covell 
handily with a score of 6-4, 6-4. The 
men’s doubles were all-American, Vincent 
Richards and Francis Hunter overcoming 
R. Norris Williams 2d and Watson M. 
Washburn after a long and grueling 
match. 

All in all, the Americans gave a good 
account of themselves, and should give a 
good account of themselves at the Olym- 
pics. 
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Helen Wills, American tennis champion (left), who lost to Kathleen McKane (right), 


the English star, in the match at Wimbledon, England. 


The photograph was taken 


during the international matches on this side of the water last year 


The Giant and the Pygmy 


T is not a marvel that in the results of 

the Olympic contests to date America 
should stand very high. It would be a 
marvel if so enormous a population, with 
so intense an interest in athletics and 
physical training, did not produce a large 
number of very able athletes. The ex- 
traordinary thing is that though, to date, 
we stand first, with a score of 55% 
points, little Finland, with a little over 
3,000,000 population, stands second, 
with a score of 47, the next nearest be- 
ing Sweden, with 15 points. It is no new 
thing, however, for Finland to stand very 
high in track sports. Perhaps the Finns’ 
long struggle for bare existence between 
the upper and nether millstones of Rus- 
sia and Sweden has made for the survival 
of the very fit. Theirs is a most credit- 
able showing. 

The outstanding victories, from our 
standpoint, are the winning of the high 
jump, with 6 feet 6 inches, by Harold 
Osborne, who nearly broke the world’s 
record; the 400-meter hurdles, by F. 
Morgan Taylor, in the world’s record of 
52 3/5 seconds; and the world’s record 
broad jump, 25 feet 6 inches, in the 
pentathlon, by Robert Le Gendre. 

The surprise of.the contests thus far 
was the defeat of such sprinters as Jack- 
son V. Scholz, Charley Paddock, Chester 


Bowman, and Loren Murchison by 
Harold M. Abrahams, of Cambridge 
University, who won the 100-meter race 
in the Olympic time of 10 3/5 seconds, 
winning by three yards over Scholz. 

With such a promising beginning, the 
present Paris Olympics should prove to 
be a great success, not only in the estab)- 
lishment of new athletic records, but in 
the international interest and friendships 
developed there. 


What the Japanese 
Do Not Understand 


¢ despatches from Japan indicate 

very clearly that George Marvin’s 
special correspondence from Tokyo 
which has been published in The Outlook 
has not exaggerated in any way the feel- 
ing in Japan which was aroused by the 
passage of the Immigration Law. Both 
houses of the Japanese Diet have passed 
strong resolutions upholding the protest 
of the Japanese Government, and, even 
more significant than this, popular dem- 
onstrations have reached a high pitch of 
intensity. Patriotic Japanese societies 
have urged that July 1, the date of the 
passage of the Immigration Law, be re- 
membered as a day of national humilia- 
tion. There seems to be every evidence 
that the Japanese Government, the press, 
and the people are striving to prevent 
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this resentment from reacting to the 
detriment of individual Americans in 
Japan. 

It is certainly unfortunate that the 
real motive behind the Immigration Law 
is so little understood in Japan. We be- 
lieve that the policy of excluding Orien- 
tals from the United States is entirely 
compatible with the highest degree of 
respect and regard for the Japanese peo- 
ple and for Japanese culture. It is not a 
question of superiority or inferiority of 
either our civilization or theirs. The 
policy of Oriental exclusion has been de- 
cided upon solely because without it our 
own complex problems of National de- 
velopment would become almost insolu- 
ble. 

The situation in which the United 
States finds itself is, it is granted, ex- 
tremely difficult for a homogeneous and 
united people like the Japanese to com- 
prehend. 


The End of an 
American Occupation 


ULY 12 is the date of the inauguration 
J of the first constitutional President 
the Dominican Republic has enjoyed for 
almost eight years. That date also 
marks the end of the period of military 
occupation of the country by United 
States Marines. 

The United States, despite certain 
harmful reports to the contrary, never in- 
tended to keep the American flag in that 
little Republic any more than it intended 
to keep the flag in Cuba when the mili- 
tary occupation began there after the 
Spanish-American War. Recently this 
Government also announced its purpose 
to withdraw from Nicaragua the legation 
guard of one hundred Marines which has 
been stationed there for some years past. 
This withdrawal will take place, it was 
stated, after the elections and the instal- 
lation of the new constitutional Govern- 
ment on January 1 next. Similarly, the 
Marines will be withdrawn from Haiti 
when conditions warrant. 

Under American guidance and with the 
friendly co-operation of officials from the 
United States, the people of the Domini- 
can Republic have now set up a constitu- 
tional Government and have reached a 
stage of stability and economic develop- 
ment which, it is believed, fully guaran- 
tees the removal of military control. The 
officials of this Government are satisfied 
that the Dominican Republic is well 
started on the right road and that she 


will continue to maintain the political 
and financial responsibility with which 
she has been intrusted. Conditions have 
been peaceful there for several years 
past; the brigandage of the old days 
seems to. have been entirely wiped out, 
and the people are happy and enjoying a 
considerable degree of prosperity. 

The new President of the Republic, 
General Horacio Vasquez, who recently 
started back to Santo Domingo after a 
brief visit to the United States, spoke 
while here of the programme which he 
hopes to carry out after he assumes the 
office of Chief Executive. This pro- 
gramme includes the maintenance of 
order; the making of justice easy, so that 
all may have their rights protected and 
preserved; the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, particularly of winter fruits which 
will find a ready market in the United 
States; the continued improvement of the 
roads system of the country; and the de- 
velopment of irrigation. 

The Dominican Republic has been as- 
sured of the continued aid of the United 
States in any way which will be helpful 
to the maintenance of its peace and pros- 
perity. 

The evacuation of the American mili- 
tary forces from the Republic will be 
most helpful, it is believed, to the pres- 
tige of the United States throughout 
Latin America. In some of the countries 
of South and Central America there has 
been much suspicion as to the motives of 
the United States and a belief has pre- 
vailed in certain quarters there, fanned 
by the false reports of some agitators, 
that the aims of this Government towards 
some of the smaller republics of Amer- 
ica in the Caribbean region were of a 
militaristic character, and that the 
United States would not withdraw the 
military forces which she had established 
there. 

Announcement of the plan of evacua- 
tion in the Dominican Republic, it is 
stated on reliable authority, has been of 
a most helpful character in dispelling 
some of the illusions which have pre- 
vailed in some parts of Latin America as 
to the ultimate aims and purposes of the 
United States, which were believed to be 
of a selfish nature. 


Uncle Sam—Arbiter 

, | ‘HE United States is being called on 
with increasing frequency to assume 

the role of arbiter in disputes between 

other nations. This applies particularly 
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to the republics of the American conti- 
nent. 

The latest of these controversies in 
which it has been decided to ask the 
President of the United States to act as 
arbitrator is the century-old boundary 
question between Peru and Ecuador. 
These two South American Governments 
agreed, in a protocol signed in Quito a 
few days ago by their respective plenipo- 
tentiaries, to send delegates to Washing- 
ton to start direct negotiations on this 
controverted problem and then to invite 
the President of the United States to 
arbitrate the points on which they can- 
not reach a direct agreement. 

The importance of this decision lies in 
the fact that it is the third boundary case 
between Pan-American countries in 
which the Chief Executive of this Nation 
within the past two years has been called 
on to use his good offices to settle long- 
pending differences. The President now 
has before him the historic Tacna-Arica 
territorial dispute between Chile and 
Peru, resulting from their war of 1879- 
83. The arguments of both parties are in 
his hands, and his decision is expected in 
the near future. Last year two of the 
Central American countries, Guatemala 
and Honduras, agreed to submit their 
boundary controversy to his arbitration; 
and the formal arbitral proceedings will 
be started probably in the near future. 

Now come Peru and Ecuador with 
what is practically the last boundary dis- 
pute on the Western Hemisphere. All 
of the others, with one exception, are on 
the road to settlement. The significance 
of this fact to the peace and welfare of 
the American continent can scarcely be 
overemphasized. It is particularly pleas- 
ing to note the growing confidence which 
the other republics of the American 
group seem to be placing in the justice 
and in the fairness of the United States 
as arbitrator in their vexing international 
difficulties. 

With the settlement of the Tacna- 
Arica problem between Chile and Peru 
and of the Peruvian-Ecuadorean boun- 
dary, there will remain only one unsolved 
territorial question in South America. 
That is the question of the line between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. The ancient dis- 
putes, inherited from the days when the 
republics of this continent were still un- 
der Spanish control, will within the next 
few years, it seems, be a thing of the 
past. 

Of all these disputes, that between 
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The meeting of the Premiers at Chequers —Herriot of France (left) and MacDonald of Britain (right) in their 
final chat on Cymbeline Mount, one of the beauty spots in the Chilterns 


Peru and Ecuador 1s one of the most 
complicated, going back to the days of 
the vice-royalties and captaincies-general 
and intendencias and other subdivisions 
which Spain had made for military and 
other purposes in the administration of 
her vast American provinces. Owing to 
the then unexplored nature of much of 
the territory and to the shifts which were 
made in the transfer of large areas from 
one administrative branch of provincial 
government to another by their common 
Spanish ruler, the complications as to 
boundary-lines in South America were 
multitudinous after the various sections 
there gained their independence and set 
themselves up as republics a little more 
than a hundred years ago. 

The date for the holding in Washing- 
ton of the conference between the dele- 
gates of Peru and Ecuador has not yet 
been fixed, and cannot be for the present, 
as it has been announced to take place 
after the Tacna-Arica case is settled. It 
will, however, add another to the series 
of historic meetings of a peace-making 
character which have been held in the 
capital of the United States within the 
past few years. 


Britain and France 

quer has been pulling France 
and Great Britain together. If the 

Dawes report, to which both have agreed, 

is to be put in operation, the two chief 

allies in Europe must work as partners. 

Outwardly the Prime Minister of Great 


Britain and the Premier of France seem 
to be in general accord. After an infor- 
mal meeting of the two at Chequers, the 
country residence of the British Prime 
Minister, late in June, each informed his 
countrymen of the delightful accord he 
reached with the other. The statements, 
however, have been in most general 
terms. In both countries, on the other 
hand, there has been a suspicion that 
the agreement was by no means per- 
fect. 

In the first place, M. Herriot has 
found himself in somewhat of a predica- 
ment. 

He has found it essential to uphold the 
occupation of the Ruhr. If he had de- 
pended on his own supporters, he would 
have been turned out of office; but by 
grace of the supporters of the former 
Premier, Poincaré, he managed to retain 
a majority behind him in the Chamber— 
a very different majority from that which 
put him in power. The British Prime 
Minister has apparently acquiesced in the 
occupation of the Ruhr as a successful 
accomplishment not to be repudiated 
without some substitute guaranty; but, 
as this is a total reversal of the former 
British attitude, something had to be 
done to save the face of the British Gov- 
ernment. In consequence it seems to be 
understood that by the advent of Her- 
riot the Ruhr occupation has become 
consecrated. Meantime the British are 
not at all happy at the thought that any 
default of Germany in the administra- 


tion of the Dawes plan might be subject 
to- the jurisdiction of the Reparation 
Commission. Sir John Bradbury has 
been almost uniformly at odds with the 
French and out of sympathy with the 
Commission. As soon, however, as it be- 
came evident that MacDonald wanted 
the Reparation Commission’s power lim- 
ited, French sentiment was aroused. In 
a speech in Parliament Mr. MacDonald 
explained that he did not want to take 
away any power which the Reparation 
Commission had under the Treaty of 
Versailles. All that he has done, he says, 
is to raise the question whether the 
Dawes plan did not put new obligations 
upon Germany, and therefore how the 
nations were “going to agree to the au- 
thority that is going to declare the de- 
fault as defined and provided for by the 
experts’ report, and that alone.” 

All this shows that the vital interests 
of the two countries have not been in the 
least changed by the change in party 
control, respectively, at London and 
Paris. Great Britain still finds it advan- 
tageous to promote trade and thinks that 
it had better do so even at the cost of 
letting Germany off as easily as possible; 
France, on the other hand, is interested 
primarily in security, and secondly in a 
restoration of her devastated lands at the 
cost of the people who did the devasta- 
tion, and is therefore interested in hold- 
ing Germany to full account. The ad- 
vantage which France has gained through 
Poincaré’s course as Premier it is not 
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likely that Herriot will be allowed to 
sacrifice. 


Kentucky’s Significant History 


Qrcneens like to date the begin- 

nings of their State as an abode of 
white men from the building of the little 
fort at Harrodsburg a hundred and fifty 
years ago. The surveyors and woodsmen 
of Lord Dunmore were driven back tem- 
porarily by the Indians, but Daniel 
Boone returned next year and planted his 
door-posts to stay. There have been 
American residents in Kentucky ever 
since. 

The celebration held at Harrodsburg 
on June 16 commemorated an event that 
brought not one alone but many stars 
into the National cluster. The expedi- 
tion of Harrod was the first move of the 
big push westward from the Alleghanies 
that was to go on for a century and 
more, till it filled the broad central valley 
with a population numbering almost the 
half of our total. 

When Boone and his fifty companions 
withstood the attack of the bands of 
Canadians and Indians in 1779, they 
fought in their small but earnest way a 
decisive battle that gave the Middle West 
to the United States. At the time they 
supposed that they fought for their own 
hand. It was not till twelve years later 
that Kentucky definitely entered the 
Union. For a time it seemed that she 
might emulate Vermont and become an 
independent republic. 

Kentucky remained a border State, in 
a political sense, during the conflict be- 
tween North and South and preserved 
the stirring border spirit. She gave but 
a single son to the Presidency, but that 
one, Lincoln, possessed such gifts of 
character as perhaps no other part of the 
land could have bred. The birthplace of 
Lincoln and the land of Boone have a 
historic interest for all Americans, and 
the anniversary just past will help them 
to realize how strong that interest is. 


A House of Sorrow 


HE shadow of grief on the White 
| House is one that falls each year 
on thousands of devoted homes. 
Deeper perhaps than any other is that 
sense of loss that comes when youth goes 
out into the silence with all high hopes, 
great resolves, and dauntless dreams un- 
fledged. 
The grief that has come to Calvin 
Coolidge and his wife is one that is com- 
mon to humanity. It is understandable 
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The late Calvin Coolidge, Jr., son of 
the President 


by those who have committed the bodies 
of their children to the earth, by those 
whose measure of such a grief is their 
love for living children, yes, even by 
those “‘who have no child to die.” 

To-day there is no President in the 
White House, no First Lady of the land 
—there is a father and a mother. The 
White House is no longer the mansion of 
the ruler of a great nation, it is one of 
America’s stricken homes. And_ the 
homes of America and the home of the 
Nation’s chief are drawn together in a 
common bond of new understanding. The 
high place has become a _ hearthstone 
common to us all. May the communion 
born of this grief endure. 


La Follette 


S an independent Presidential 
A candidate, Senator La Follette is 
going to voice the discontent of 

groups and sections of the country. His 
leadership has always been temperamen- 
tal, particular, and provincial. His voice 
has always been that of one crying in the 
wilderness. He seems always to be most 
at home in the cave of Adullam. He is 
ideal as a leader of a revolt. His chief 
function since he has entered the arena 
of National politics has been to protest. 
The account of the Convention of 
July 4 and 5 at Cleveland which ap- 
pears in this issue comes from one who 
is sympathetic with Mr. La Follette’s 
undertaking. Though we do not believe 
that Mr. La Follette’s programme as a 
whole is either expedient for the country 
or based on sound principles, it is impor- 
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tant that American citizens should un- 
derstand what Mr. La Follette is at- 
tempting to do and should be able to 
look at his undertaking from the point of 
view of those who support him. Oppo- 
sition to Mr. La Follette is idle on the 
part of those who do not know what they 
are opposing, and support of Mr. La Fol- 
lette on the part of those who do not 
know what they are supporting is foolish. 

Mr. La Follette will certainly carry his 
own State, Wisconsin, and almost cer- 
tainly carry some others in the North- 
west. He has controlled a balance of 
power in Congress, and may conceivably 
force the election of the President and 
Vice-President into the House and Sen- 
ate, respectively. The situation, there- 
fore, suits precisely the sort of leadership 
which to him is most congenial and 
places him in a position of power which 
he otherwise would be unable to attain. 
Blind support of Mr. La Follette and 
blind hostility to him are equally unrea- 
sonable. It is important for those who 
support him to recognize his limitations 
and those who oppose him to recognize 
his powers. 

From the beginning Mr. La Follette has 
thrived under denunciation. He entered 
politics at a time when Wisconsin was 
under reactionary control. In those early 
days of his career he mastered the art of 
political management. He was not a 
mere theorist. He built up an organiza- 
tion. At the same time, he overturned 
the organization that had been under the 
control of the stalwart old-time Republi- 
cans. His service to the State of Wiscon- 
sin in freeing it from the predominance 
of special interests cannot. be questioned. 
He was more, however, than a mere 
rebel. He had certain definite theories 
which he believed capable of practical 
application. He was a pioneer in estab- 
lishing the principle of State control of 
public utilities. His record shows that 
he is far from being a mere obstruction- 
ist, and further still from being a mere 
destroyer. Even his most implacable po- 
litical enemies must acknowledge that 
the Republican Party under his guidance 
did a work of reconstruction in Wiscon- 
sin. They may not like the new struc- 
ture, but, whether or not they like it, 
there it stands, and it has been imitated 
in other States. 

Mr. La Follette’s power, however, does 
not rest merely on his early record. It 
rests on his capacity for a certain kind of 
leadership. In these days when leader- 
ship of any kind seems to be scarce, Mr. 
La Follette’s kind of leadership profits by 
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comparison. In what he undertakes to 
do he does not spare himself. More than 
once he has had to retire from the fight 
because he had impaired his health and 
his physical resources by overwork. A 
man who gives himself to a cause in that 
fashion can always get followers; and 
some of Mr. La Follette’s followers have 
certainly been devoted and enduring. 
More than that, Mr. La Follette has gone 
to the people himself with his theories 
and plans. He has not been content with 
the vague generalizations that have too 
often served as material for political ap- 
peals. His actions imply at least belief 
in the capacity of the people he has ad- 
dressed to understand the problems 
which he has discussed with them. He 
has paid his hearers the compliment of 
appealing to their intelligence. He has 
been fiery in debate, as his sobriquet 
“Battle Bob” indicates, but he has 
never substituted mere rhetoric for argu- 
ment. Mr. La Follette’s following has 
therefore been not so much a body of 
friends who like him for his own sake as 
a body of disciples who have become per- 
suaded of his doctrines. 

His power of securing a convinced fol- 
lowing is due in part at least to the fac- 
ulty that Mr. La Follette has of master- 
ing a subject to which he devotes study. 
In the early days in Wisconsin he was 
not merely a remonstrant against evils, 
but was a student of conditions. He 
probably knew as much as any one of the 
essential facts in the management and 
operation of public utilities so far as they 
concerned the public. To-day there is no 
one in this country who knows more 
about the railway problem than he does. 
He does not speak out of mere passion 
or feeling. He speaks out of knowledge. 
And, what is more, he has his facts at 
command. Those who oppose his theo- 
ries concerning the railways have learned 
that they make no headway against him 
by mere condemnation of his conclu- 
sions. They have had to get at the facts 
themselves in order to fight facts with 
facts. Republicans and Democrats alike 
who are concerned with Mr. La Follette’s 
position in the present campaign will 
have to fortify themselves with a knowl- 
edge of the subjects on which he speaks 
if they are going to meet him on his own 
ground. 

Mr. La Follette’s weakness is not the 
weakness of the ordinary politician. It 
is not the weakness of ignorance or pre- 
tense. It is the weakness of his tempera- 
ment, his habits of thought, and his type 
of mind. He has never been, and it 


does not seem likely that he ever will be, 
a leader that appeals to the whole Na- 
tion. Roosevelt thought as the people 
in the West, the South, the North, and 
the East thought, and the language that 
he used was natural to the expression of 
those ideals. Wilson had feelings con- 
cerning great questions that appealed to 
the common emotion of the country, and 
his language was appropriate to those 
common feelings. Mr. La Follette, on 
the other hand, does not think Nation- 
ally. He thinks in terms of classes, of 
groups, of sections. The causes that he 
espouses are grievances of a part of the 
population against the rest. He does not 
understand the art of appealing to the 
whole Nation, because the concerns of 
the whole Nation seem never to be in his 
mind. He seemed to be able to compass 
the concerns of the State when he was in 
Wisconsin, but he has never been able 
to understand the interests of the whole 
Nation. At least, if he understands 
them, he has never made them vocal. 
This fact leads him to overemphasize 
minor issues. It leads him to confuse 
conveniences in the machinery of govern- 
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ment with principles of right and jus- 
tice. It has led him at times to put in 
first place things that ought to be subor- 
dinated and to forget things that ought 
to be supreme. It probably accounts in 
part at least for his deplorable course 
during the war. It made him unable or 
unwilling to understand the nature of the 
conflict into which Germany and Aus- 
tria had plunged the world. It has pre- 
vented him from seeing life in perspective 
and it has debarred him forever from the 
company of those, distinguished and ob- 
scure alike, who served their country 
greatly in the time of her greatest emer- 
gency. 

La Follette’s weakness renders him 
incapable of being the National leader 
that the Nation is looking for. There 
are certain great areas of National con- 
cern to which the mind of a man like 
Senator La Follette is alien. He may 
hold together groups of interests by a 
common bond of allegiance to himself 
because he has voiced their grievances, 
but he cannot arouse the whole country 
to a common ideal or bind it together by 
a common purpose. 


the Presidency 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


SPECIAL correspondent of the 

New York “Tribune,” describing 

the Democratic Convention for 
that journal, makes the following com- 
ment: 

If John W. Davis receives the nomi- 
nation from this Convention, it will be 
because he did not try to get it; and 
if Alfred E. Smith and William Gibbs 
McAdoo lose it, it will be because they 
wished it so ardently that they wished 
themselves clean out of the race. 

This, of course, is contrary to rea- 
son, good sense, and logic, and is crass 
foolishness. Most of politics seems to 
us to be just like that. 


I take an exception. This is not con- 
trary to reason because it is not contrary 
to history, and the course of history in 
the main follows the laws of reason. The 
reason why men of overweening ambition 
who actually do yield or, at any rate, 
who appear to yield everything to the 
achievement of that ambition are finally 
repudiated is because it seems to be an 
instinct of the human race to require sin- 
cerity, service, and self-sacrifice in its 
leaders. The man in political life who 
is actuated by self-interest may tem- 


porarily succeed, but he almost inevita- 
bly ultimately fails. William the Silent 
sought to evade power, but he became 
the creator of the Dutch Republic, and 
democracy has accepted him as one of 
its heroes. Napoleon sought power and 
glory, and for a while obtained them, and 
the world has repudiated him as an ex- 
emplar of human leadership. 

The same law seems to operate in the 
choice of American Presidents. Few 
politicians have had a more brilliant in- 
tellect than Aaron Burr. His unscrupu- 
lous struggle for the Presidency led to his 
downfall and alienated his supporters, 
and he died in obscurity and disgrace. 

Henry Clay had a personality almost 
as magnetic as Roosevelt, and was pas- 
sionately admired by his followers. He 
was a master politician, and, although he 
was the author of the saying that he 
would rather be right than President, the 
failure to reach the Presidency embit- 
tered him, and there is too much ground 
for the belief that his course on some 
political issues was dictated with his eye 
on the great prize. He may fairly be 
placed in the group of those who have 
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lost the Presidency because they so 
eagerly sought it. One of the most 
amusing of Thomas B. Reed’s witticisms, 
by the way, was occasioned by a quota- 
tion of Clay’s famous dictum about the 
Presidency on the floor of Congress. One 
day when Reed was Speaker an obscure 
and insignificant member of the House, 
who was arguing for a bill which Reed 
did not approve of, said, grandilo- 
quently: ‘Mr. Speaker, I would rather 
be right than President.” Reed, in his 
driest tones, replied: “The gentleman 
from So-and-So need have no anxiety, he 
will never be either.” 

Daniel Webster had one of the great- 
est intellects of modern times. As a 
Constitutional lawyer, as a Senator, as a 
Secretary of State, he is a figure which 
dwarfs almost out of sight some of the 
badly educated persons who play a 
prominent part in American politics to- 
day. Webster was quite justified in his 
desire to be President of the United 
States. He knew his own capacity. But 
he pursued the wrong method. It is the 
general verdict, although some of his ad- 


Fear and 


mirers still deny it, that he compromised 
with his convictions in order to obtain 
the Presidency. Webster may fairly be 
placed among those who sought and 
failed. 

James G. Blaine was also a man of 
intellectual attainments and power, but 
he eagerly sought the Presidency—and 
failed. 

W. J. Bryan was perhaps as surprised 
as any one when he was nominated in 
1896 by the Democratic Party. He was 
chosen because of an eloquent speech in 
the Convention, and perhaps because of 
a single phrase in that speech, but, hav- 
ing tasted the joys of Presidential promi- 
nence, he has devoted himself ever since 
to seeking the Presidency, and, although 
nominated, has never reached the goal. 

Stephen A. Douglas, with a much 
better trained and abler mind than 
Bryan, pursued the Presidency with 
every maneuver at his command, and saw 
his contemporary and opponent, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who made no effort and 
thought himself incompetent for the high 
office, win the prize. 


Prejudice in 


Special Correspondence from the Democratic 


IHE Democratic delegates who 
| came to New York to nominate 
a man who might lead them to 
victory over Coolidge and the Republi- 
cans have stayed through the second 
sweltering week for the sole purpose of 
destroying each other! The hope of 
party victory is forgotten and indeed it 
is almost dead; a victory of faction has 
become the only objective, and there is 
now little enough chance even of that. 
The Convention has become a nightmare 
struggle in which any victory must be 
holiow, where none can win much and 
all must lose greatly. 
Nothing but passion can explain the 
. spectacle of the second week of the 
~ Democratic National Convention, and it 
can be interpreted by no other key; pas- 
sion inflamed till reason is dead and con- 
sequences are of no importance, till all 
intelligence is fixed on a stubborn and 
ruthless battle to exhaustion. Fears, 
resentments, distrusts, prejudices or con- 
victions and raw hatreds, with a few faint 
hopes—almost all only faintly justified— 
these are the things that actually make 
up the deadlock. America has not seen 
such emotions unleashed since the fury 


By STANLEY FROST 


of 1860 which brought the Civil War; 
nothing that we felt during the World 
War compares more than weakly with 
this. 


The Rebirth of an Ancient 
Conflict 


7 is the religious issue that has caused 
it all, the one issue that can never be 
compromised, that has caused so vast a 
record of strife and misery, and that we 
in America believed we had learned to 
let sleep. Though it has carefully been 
kept off the floor of the Convention, it is 
behind every move made, every speech 
delivered, in the assembly. The lines are 
not absolute, to be sure. There are both 
Protestants and Catholics in both fac- 
tions, some from. conviction against the 
Klan or a desire, now frustrated, to pre- 
vent the issue from arising, and others 
because of compelling local circum- 
stances. Nor is it true that every dele- 
gate has been affected. Many have kept 
their heads and made a strong if futile 
fight for peace and sanity. But, on the 
whole and with the bulk of the delegates, 
the religious issue has become so over- 
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Since Lincoln’s day those men who 
have reached the White House have done 
it because they were supported by their 
friends and their country, and not be- 
cause they made an organized pre-nomi- 
nation campaign. Grant, Hayes, Gar- 
field, Cleveland, Harrison, Cleveland 
again, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, Wil- 
son, Harding, and Coolidge never swung 
around the circle making speeches and 
appealing for delegates in their own be- 
half previous to the Conventions which 
chose them. Indeed, if Roosevelt and 
Coolidge had been seeking the Presidency 
in the spirit in which it has been sought 
by more shrewd, but less wise, politicians, 
they never would have accepted a Vice- 
Presidential nomination. 

It might be well to paraphrase one of 
the Scriptural parables and hang it up as 
a model for political conventions, to this 
effect: Whatsoever politician hath sin- 


'cerity, to him shall be given the votes 


and he shall have delegates in abun- 
dance; but whosoever hath not sincerity, 
from him shall be taken away even the 
delegates that he hath. 


Deadlock 


National Convention 


whelming that there can be no doubt 
that it dominates the entire struggle. As 
was told last week, the wets were the first 
leaders in the fight against the Klan, and 
the wet and dry struggle is involved in 
the present alignment, but it is religion 
that comes first with most. 

It must be remembered, too, that vari- 
ous tactical situations have prevented a 
really accurate division of the Conven- 
tion. In many delegations the unit rule 
has held men against their will for Smith 
or McAdoo, chiefly for the latter. In 
many cases the situation at home is such 
as to control a delegate’s vote, unless his 
convictions are such that he is willing to 
risk political suicide. Tammany, of 
course, could be nothing but pro-Catholic 
if it wished; and no man from any part 
of the State who has the least political 
ambition can afford to break with it. 
Brennan from Illinois is quite possibly 
controlled not so much by religious con- 
victions as by his wet views, the alien 
and Catholic character of so much of his 
constituency, and certain hopes of a big 
block of Negro votes which have been 
held out to him. 

The same thing is true on the other 
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side. In the West and Southwest the 
man who dares stand for Smith and the 
Catholic faction can have little hope for 
the future. Already there is talk that 
Underwood will be driven from politics. 
Delegates who have voted against Mc- 
Adoo have defied threats and risked 
vengeance. It is even likely that some 
of the Catholics in the McAdoo crowd 
are not unmindful of the Klan power in 
the States where they live and must seek 
political favor. 

The fact that the delegations behind 
the favorite sons have remained on the 
sidelines does not mean that they are 
unaffected by the bitterness of the strug- 
gle. Many of them are seething with it, 
but there are reasons why they should 
delay entering the fight. In the first 
place, there has as yet (up to Tuesday 
afternoon) been no time when their en- 
trance would have affected the result. 
Each faction has held a power stronger 
than could have been defeated even if 
all the rest of the Convention combined 
against it. In the second place, the 
leaders with whom the various delega- 
tions sympathize have held them out as 
a kind of reserve, which might some time 
give a chance of victory. 

Perhaps more important is the fact 
that in such a situation there is always 
at least a faint hope that any particular 
favorite son may eventually be chosen as 
a compromise candidate, and there is a 
tactical advantage in having even a few 
votes when the time for compromise 
comes. Fourth, it is possible that some 
of them are waiting till there is some can- 
didate who seems likely enough to win so 
that his promises of political favor in re- 
turn for support will have some value. 
So far nobody can promise anything. 


The Klan Started It 


S hn blame for the rancor and bitter- 
ness, for the very real danger that 
the party may destroy itself and the 
strong probability that it has already de- 
stroyed any chance of victory, undoubt- 
edly goes in the first instance to the Ku 
Klux Klan. It was the Klan that raised 
the religious issue, drew a line on a relig- 
ious basis, and then went into politics. 
The Klansmen whom I have accused of 
this reply with some show of truth that 
the Knights of Columbus and the Jewish 
Kehilah were already in politics, but this 
does not answer the charge, for no mat- 
ter how active these bodies were, the re- 
ligious issue had not been raised. The 
Klan raised it, and thereby released 
prejudices, fears, and hatreds which had 
been sleeping for nearly a century. There 
is not the least doubt that Catholics and 
Jews were genuinely alarmed not only for 
their political equality in this country, 
but in some cases even for their religious 


liberty. It is not hard for Jews recently 
escaped from the pogroms of southeast- 
ern Europe to fear persecutions any- 
where. 

“We simply do not dare allow the 
Klan to get control of the party and per- 
haps of the country,” one o- the Smith 
workers told me. “We are literally 
fighting for our right to live; for every- 
thing that makes life worth while and 
that America has always stood for. The 
least that the Klan demands is to bar us 
from office, and that is enough. It is 
sheer nonsense to say that a race or a 
religion whose members are barred from 
office has equality. We could have no 
effect on legislation—and the Klan is 
already trying to destroy our schools 
through legislation. We could not even 
be asured of justice in courts which were 
always under control of men who hated 
us. 

“But that is the minimum danger. It 
would probably be far worse. The Klan 
leaders are narrow, fanatical, ignorant. 
They cannot be trusted. They are likely 
to increase their attacks on us, to attempt 
further limitations of our liberties and 
infringements of our rights, if they begin 
to have power. They are cultivating 
prejudice, and even if they wished would 
hardly be able to restrain the passion 
against us they have aroused. Finally, 
quite apart from our own danger, they 
are unfit to run the country, and in spite 
of the best intentions of which they are 
capable are sure to do incalculable dam- 
age through sheer idiocy. 

“You see, I say nothing about the Con- 
stitution, about fair play, or about the 
tolerance for which America is supposed 
to stand. You Protestant Americans 
ought to protect them. The fact is that 
we are in danger. We simply have to 
fight.” 

It was in something of this spirit that 
the Catholics and Jews rallied to oppose 
the Klan and drive it out of the party. 
It is this spirit that has animated many 
of the delegates personally and is dic- 
tating the actions of others. It is this 
that has brought the unusual spectacle 
of priests drifting about among the 
political workers in the hotel lobbies. It 
includes fear, resentment, and a growing 
hatred. And it is this which finally 
forced the fight into the open and has 
brought the rancor to so high a pitch. 
The Klan had no intention of doing 
that; its leaders tried in every way to 
avoid the public conflict and to keep the 
issue out of politics. Their desire was to 
be let alone. 

“We have recognized since early in the 
campaign the great danger to both the 
party and the country if religion became 
a political issue,” one of the Klan leaders 
explained. “We have not made it an 
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issue. We are ready at this moment to 
support Catholics who do not take their 
religion into politics with them, and I 
personally expect to support one such 
man. We have made no effort to drive 
the Catholics out of the party; we have 
expressly told the leaders in the States 
where the Catholic vote is strong that 
they would have full recognition. It is 
the Catholics who are wholly to blame 
for the present situation—the Catholics 
inspired and driven by the bootleggers. 

“It is silly to say that the Catholics 
are in any danger from us, though the 
bootleggers are. We do not wish to cur- 
tail their liberty in any way. Nor do we 
want to dominate the Democratic Party, 
or the Republican Party either. We 
merely want to make sure that both par- 
ties nominate patriotic Americans. 

“But we do not intend to let the 
Catholic and Jewish leaders run the party 
or the country. They have been doing 
it for years, and one advantage that has 
come oui of this is that we have at last 
made them come out into the open. The 
whole country has seen the Catholic 
Church, with priests in plain sight around 
the Convention, trying to control Ameri- 
can politics. Now for the first time they 
are in danger of being reduced to a power 
no greater than their actual numbers en- 
title them to, and of having the Church 
driven entirely out of political control. 
It is no wonder they are fighting, but 
what they fear is not persecution but 
justice. And we will fight to the bitter 
end to save the party from them.” 


Dissenters Within the Klan Kamp 


HIs statement is entirely true as to 
the attitude of the National leaders 
of the Klan, I believe, but it is not true 
of some of the local chiefs. Those espe- 
cially from the Southwest were quite 
willing to have an open fight, and they 
want a good deal more than merely to 
see that able and_ patriotic men are 
nominated. They have a big vote behind 
them, and they have been unable to re- 
sist the temptation for political power 
and loot. They made very little secret 
of these things, and their attitude has 
contributed greatly to the tension and 
bitterness. They did not exactly force 
the fight into the open, but they went a 
full half-way to meet it. 

The result of this attitude on both 
sides has been that this has been a con- 
vention of oppositions and resentments, 
instead of loyalties or constructive pur- 
pose. Neither the Klan nor the Cath- 
olics had any other programme than to 
beat the other. There was no particular 
loyalty to the candidates—a handful on 
either side were devoted to Smith and 
McAdoo personally, to be sure, but 
the great bulk of the strength of each 
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was held merely because that seemed the 
best way of beating the other. The can- 
didates are, really, symbols rather than 
persons to most of the men voting for 
them. Either group would have fallen 
apart as soon as it became clear that the 
other had been finally defeated. 

Another result has been to develop a 
stubbornness which has resisted far more 
pressure than was ever before applied to 
a political convention in America. This 
stubbornness went beyond the leaders 
themselves. The delegates were largely 
out of hand, refused compromises which 
the leaders urged, and in some cases at- 
tempts of the leaders to “deliver” their 
delegations failed. 

On the Firing Line 

HE leaders themselves, however, were 

in little mood for compromise. Men 

on both sides said exactly the same thing 
to me, and I suppose to their followers. 
“Tt’s just a question of who can stick 
longest. If we hold together long enough, 
that gang will finally see that it can’t 
possibly win, and then—.” The prophe- 
cies varied, naturally, and none of them 
have come true. ‘Thus the leaders set 
out to wear down the delegates and each 
other; actually they wore themselves out 
as well, and before the end of the week 
they had lost all calmness or judgment. 
Most of them knew that the chance of 
party victory was dwindling with every 
hour that passed, but none would com- 
promise to save it. 

The line-up between the factions was 
almost exactly along the lines of the vote 
on the Klan plank, and with few excep- 
tions strictly sectional. One feature of 
this is important: the Smith votes almost 
all come from States which hardly ever 
go Democratic in a National election. 
New York itself has done so only twice 
since the Civil War in a Presidential race 
—it was stolen once for Cleveland. 
Pennsylvania has no Democratic hopes, 
New Jersey and Illinois almost none, 
Ohio few, and the Northwest very few 
indeed. There is small chance of carry- 
ing Massachusetts against Coolidge. So 
the Smith forces are in the curious posi- 
tion of trying to force upon the States 
which must provide the Democratic votes 
in the electoral college a candidate whom 
those States hate. This explains why 
there has been no talk of a Smith bolt; 
there is nowhere for the Smith forces to 
go, and no hope of their accomplishing 
anything alone. 

On the other hand, the McAdoo crowd 
has been quite ready to bolt. Some of 
them have been figuring the possibility 
of winning the election without help from 
the Smith States. They could not do 
this, but thought they might.if they could 
get Ohio and the Northwest. There was 
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even some talk of throwing the Smith 
forces out of the Convention! The 
McAdoo people know they are the ones 
who must deliver a victory, and they in- 
tend to get the full benefit of that vic- 
tory—if any. 

An inc:dent which illustrated all the 
tensions, bitternesses, and stubbornness 
of the Convention was the race and then 

















Keystone 
Thomas Taggart, originator of the plan 
for a conference between representatives 
of the rival Democratic candidates 


the withdrawal of Senator Ralston. It 
was in many ways the most important 
and significant event of the week, and 
the one with the most discouraging im- 
plications, for Ralston was about the 
only possible man upon whom there was 
a chance of compromise in the Conven- 
tion and for whom there was a hope of 
victory in the election, since some of the 
Old Guard Republicans whom Coolidge 
beat were willing to knife their own 
ticket in his favor. Ralston’s chance is 
so good that even after his formal with- 
drawal there were still many who be- 
lieved he would eventually be chosen. 
Compromise was early known to be 
the only hope of the party. It was made 
clearer day by day that either Smith or 
McAdoo could win only by tactics which 
would destroy all hope of carrying the 
election. But a compromise was hard to 
arrange; the man chosen had to be ac- 
ceptable without too much nausea by 
Klan and anti-Klan, Protestants and 
Catholics, drys and wets, and so forth. 
This really meant that he must have a 
fairly innocuous record, one which had 
been too colorless to make vigorous ene- 
mies. Also, he ought to have a pleasant 
personality, come from a doubtful State, 
and be able to make a good appearance. 


Ralston almost exactly filled the bill 
when the Convention met. Besides this, 
he was backed by Taggart, one of the 
most astute of the Democratic bosses. 
He was acceptable to the Klan, though 
not a Klansman, because of a chance re- 
mark he made which indicated some 
sympathy with their fight against paro- 
chial schools. Taggart’s long alliance 
with the bosses in the Smith crowd made 
it seem likely that he could induce them 
to accept Ralston when the time for 
compromise came. 

But it was absolutely essential that 
nothing should happen which would let 
any of the hatred and resentment which 
were flying around attach to Ralston. If 
either side turned against him, his chance 
was gone. Particularly it was true that 
the Catholics must not be turned against 
him, for if New York could be induced 
to swing to him, his nomination was cer- 
tain. But the cause of offense was given 
—not by Taggart or Ralston. The 
Klansman from the Southwest, already 
mentioned, talked openly of going to 
Ralston as a compromise; the New York 
“World,” which is fiercely supporting 
Smith, got hold of this and was able to 
pin a Klan label on the Senator. Tag- 
gart saw his fight was lost—at least for 
a time—and withdrew his man. 


A Destructive Achievement 


HOUGH there has been no nomination 
made, it is likely that the present 
week has been the really important one of 
the Convention. It has produced one tre- 
mendous result, and since the chance of 
victory has been frittered away, this re- 
sult is probably the only permanently 
vital thing that will come from the gath- 
ering. And this result is one of tremen- 
dous damage, and even greater possibility 
of future damage, not only to the party 
but to the country. 

It is of course within the bounds of 
hope that from the present fight there 
will finally come a settlement not only 
of the question of the relation of religion 
to citizenship, but of the place in politics 
of racial, religious, or sectional blocs. 
For the present, however, the Convention 
has resulted only in releasing prejudice 
and passion, in intensifying and inflaming 
hatreds, in tightening the lines of the 
various groups and solidifying them, in 
deepening the chasms between them—in 
short, it has taken a long step toward 
National disunity. 

It has brought about a tension and 
opened up hatreds such as have not been 
seen in American politics by any man 
now under seventy. 

It has produced—or at Jeast revealed 
and completed—a _ bitterness which 
stands as a stark menace of incalculable 
possibilities of harm. 





























La Follette Day at Cleveland 


By MCALISTER COLEMAN 


r NHE big surprise of the Conference 
for Progressive Political Action, 
which indorsed the Presidential 

candidacy of Robert Marion La Follette 

at Cleveland on July 5, was that there 
were no uprisings. To those of us who 
have been attending conferences of pro- 
gressives, liberals, radicals, and political 
mavericks in general for many years back 
it seemed impossible that such a loose 
conglomeration of progressive groups as 
was gathered in the beautiful Public Hall 
in Cleveland could be held together for 
two days of speech-making and never 
once kick over the traces. There in one 
room sat, side by side, hard-boiled So- 
cialists from the East Side of New York, 
individualistic farmers from the wheat- 
fields of the Dakotas, mildly liberal busi- 
ness men from Cleveland and Detroit, 
transportation workers from Illinois and 
clothing workers from Rochester, profes- 
sional men from all the large cities of the 

East, and youngsters in knickers who had 

“hitch-hiked” to the Convention as rep- 

resentatives of the Youth Movement. 

Only the Communists, openly derisive in 

the gallery to which they had been exiled, 

were barred from this remarkable gath- 
ering. 

It was of course the driving force of 
the personality of the aggressive little 
Senator from Wisconsin that held hetero- 
geneous philosophies in line, that kept 
these erstwhile political rebels silent in 
their seats while from the loud-speakers 
on the platform boomed theories that 
could have been anything but palatable 
to many of them. It was La Follette 
day at Cleveland, and so well had the 
Senator’s lieutenants laid their plans that 
there was no jarring note in the exercises. 
La Follette was indorsed with a whoop; 
his rejection of any third party move- 
ment at this time accepted with as good 
grace as the many passionate third party 
adherents present could muster up; La 
Follette’s entire platform was taken over 
with only minor changes; and only La 
Follette men were put on guard in the 
various State organizations that will 
place the Senator’s name on the ticket. 

Appropriately enough, the Convention 
was run by railway men. It is the trans- 
portation group in the Committee for 
Progressive Political Action that domi- 
nates the councils of that organization. 
Formed originally to carry out the Gom- 
pers political plan of rewarding labor’s 
friends and punishing labor’s foes, the 
Committee gradually enlarged its scope 
until it became the spearhead of the pro- 
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gressive offensive. Encouraged by their 
successes in electing progressives to office 
in the last Congressional campaign, the 
leaders in the Committee adopted a pro- 
gramme that went farther to the left 
than many conservative American 


Federation of Labor men had dreamed 


of, and at a convention held in St. Louis 
last winter issued a call to the many pro- 


gressive groups that have just met in 
Cleveland. 

Under the capable management of the 
transportation workers, backed up by La 
Follette’s personal representatives, such 
as Bob La Follette, Jr., Basil Manly of 
La Follette’s People’s Legislative Service 
in Washington, Gilbert Roe, La Follette’s 
former law partner, and the Wisconsin 
stalwarts, the Cleveland Convention ac- 
complished with comparative ease what 
progressives have been attempting since 
1918. 

“La Follette for President” was the 
slogan of the short-lived National Party, 
formed during war days. It was with the 
idea of nominating La Follette that the 
Committee of Forty-eight and _ the 
Farmer-Labor Party made their abortive 
attempt at amalgamation in Chicago four 




















(C) Underwood 


Senator La Follette and his son, ‘‘ Young Bob,’’ conferring before the latter left for 
Cleveland to read his father’s statement to the Conference for Progressive Political Action 
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years ago. Always uppermost at these 
gatherings was the idea of nominating 
La Folette as head of a third party. 
Now by the simple device of throwing 
the third party plan out of the window, 
chopping off the “lunatic fringe,” and 
adopting a platform that has no hint of 
radicalism about it, the realistic rail- 
roaders and machinists have turned the 
trick. The senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, with forty years of practical political 
experience behind him, is very much in 
the running. He is embarked on a cam- 
paign the outcome of which may have 
much to do with the political future of 
this Nation. And those of us who saw 
the thing done under our very eyes are 
still a bit bewildered. Many a delegate 
whose only participation in the Cleveland 
Convention had been the shouting of 
“aye” left the Public Hall with a vague 
feeling of unrest. Particularly the 
younger Socialists. What had become of 
the “class-conscious Workers’ program,” 
the “ownership of the tools of production 
by the toiling masses,” and all the other 
hallowed dogmas, the heritage of the 
bearded Marx? They searched the plat- 
form which they had adopted by accla- 
mation, and found them not. Instead 
there was a carefully worded document 
with little if any fire in it, phrased in 
conventional liberal verbiage. There was 
measured denunciation of special privi- 
lege and monopoly and the two old par- 
ties, and promise of relief to farmers and 
industrial workers through perfectly 
orthodox legislative measures. It is a 
strange world, my brothers. 

Of course it must not be understood 
that the Socialists at Cleveland swal- 
lowed this ‘liberal dose without some 
grimacing. Morris Hillquit, of New 
York, the veteran Socialist leader, had 
the delicate task of administering it; 
and, to judge from the loud cries of pain 
that echoed through hotel lobbies where 
the Socialist delegates were caucusing, 
Mr. Hillquit had his difficulties. Every- 
thing was done decently and behind 
closed doors, hcwever. No outsider who 
watched the Socialists on the floor of the 
Convention listening with grim docility to 
the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress,’ and rising dutifully when the 
great organ played “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” would imagine for one moment 
that all was not harmony within the 
Marxian ranks. 

It is a further tribute to the sagacity 
of the La Follette leaders that, having 
accomplished their purpose, they were 
willing to grant concessions to the third 
party adherents. In the report of the 
Organization Committee promise was 


held out that in January next a conven- 
tion of the same groups as were present 
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in Cleveland will be held to take up the 
matter of forming a new progressive 
political party which will call to its 
standard all the liberal forces in the 
country. It is such a party that Hillquit 
and J. A. H. Hopkins, of the Committee 
of Forty-eight, and the leaders of the 
old Farmer-Labor Party have in mind 
when they urge adherence to La Follette 
during this campaign. If the Wisconsin 
Senator polls any considerable vote next 
fall, there will be the nucleus for a politi- 
cal organization functioning along the 
lines of the British Labor Party, which 
includes radicals and progressives of all 
shades of opinion. So it is not entirely 
admiration for and loyalty to La Follette 
that give the most level-headed among 
the’ progressives hope; it is also that 
vision of a separation of conservative 
sheep from radical goats by the forming 
of a new party that wins their allegiance 
to the Wisconsin man. 

I was asked three times by my con- 
servative friends, on the day I returned 
from Cleveland, how La Follette could 
expect to do anything independently of 
the support of either major party when 
Roosevelt with all his personal popularity 
had failed. It is a question, I take it, 
that will be asked of every La Follette 
supporter from now until next November. 

Agreed that there can be no authorita- 
tive answer to that question, it might be 
well worth while to consider the factors 
upon which La Follette workers are 
counting. The strength of the progress- 
ive forces is drawn primarily from the 
wheat farmers of the Northwest and the 
industrial workers in factories, on rail- 
ways, and in the mines. In Wisconsin 
and North Dakota, in parts of Nebraska, 
and in Kansas and Oklahoma there are 
farmer La Folletteers whose devotion to 
their political idol is fully as deep as was 
that of the Bull Mooser for the Colonel. 
They are silent folk, plowing lonely fur- 
rows, hid away from the eyes of profes- 
sional political “observers” who all too 
often see as through a Pullman glass 
darkly. They have been waiting for 
years to vote for a man who, in their 
opinion, is neither revolutionary nor 
reactionary, and they think they have 
found him in La Follette. Rightly or 
wrongly, too, they believe that the fail- 
ure of the Republican Administration 
(controlled mainly by Easterners) to do 
anything to help them out of their pres- 
ent desperate financial straits is largely 
responsible for the widespread agricul- 
tural bankruptcy. These men and their 
women folk will go bumping down rutty 
roads to the polls next November deter- 
mined to “show that Wall Street outfit 
where they get off.” 

A hasty survey of the labor situation 
might indicate that the unions were in 


the hands of as conservative a group of 
leaders as labor has ever chosen. Closer 
examination reveals a surging unrest 
among the rank and file to which the 
leaders are paying anxious attention. 
While the average worker distrusts W. Z. 
Foster and his Communist followers, he 
likewise distrusts the standpat, do- 
nothing policy of the old-line American 
Federation of Labor bosses. There have 
been striking indications of this at every 
recent labor convention. Now comes La 
Follette with a progressive record and a 
platform that has about it none of the 
Moscow red or the union pay-roll yel- 
low. What more likely, argue the pro- 
gressive captains, than that large cross- 
sections of organized labor should turn to 
a trusted friend? What more likely 
than that at last the hitherto mythical 
“labor vote” should materialize? 

Outside of farm and industrial organi- 
zations there are independent voters in 
unknown quantities who have never 
worn party labels and who usually cast 
a protest vote from sheer desperation. 
There are indications aplenty that La 
Kollette can capture the allegiance of 
these voters simply because of the fact 
that they regard him as incorruptible and 
independent. There is always the chance 
that these may turn up in great numbers 
at totally unexpected places. 

Delegates on their way back from 
Cleveland were scribbling figures and 
estimates in every smoking-car. Opti- 
mists were predicting a political miracle 
that would land La Follette in the White 
House. Others were claiming six to eight 
States for the Senator, enough to throw’ 
the election into the House. There are 
no pessimists in the progressive move- 
ment. They have long since joined either 
the Workers’ Party or Tammany Hall. 

Viewing the matter as cold-bloodedly 
as possible, one who considers progressive 
prospects must keep in mind _ these 
points: 

1. At Cleveland, for the first time in a 
decade, organizations of varying political 
beliefs, all of them opposed to both major 
parties, were able to come together and 
agree upon a candidate and platform. 

2. The third party proposal, which 
would have involved countless dissensions 
among progressives and laborites, has 
been definitely set aside for this cam- 
paign. 

3. The chances for La Follette’s carry- 
ing several of the wheat-belt States and 
consolidating his strength in the North- 
west are more than fair. 

4, There is a bare possibility that the 
drift towards liberalism, which is so evi- 
dent to-day in England and France, may 
arrive in this country in time to give 
La Follette a vote that will surprise his 
supporters and opponents alike. 























News Service 


This new statue of Blackstone, the great English jurist, by Paul W. Bartlett, the well-known 
American sculptor, will be erected in London during the present month. 
American Bar Association to the British Bar Association. 


It is a gift from the 


Secretary Hughes and Chief Justice 
Taft, it is announced, plan to be present at the unveiling ceremonies 
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The East Turns Eastward 


By CHARLES HODGES 


Assistant Professor of Government, New York University 


YEAR or so ago that wise man 
A of India, Tagore, chided Japan 

on her acceptance of Western 
civilization at its face value. 

At the moment the United States with 
its handling of the immigration question 
demonstrates to the Mikado’s Land that 
East is East and West is different when 
it comes to mankind in the mass, he once 
again reminds the Japanese people that 
the eternal verities for Asia lie in Asia. 
Visiting the Far East, he speaks of meet- 
ing “the sophisticated modern Japan, 
schooled in the Western school.” He ad- 
mits glimpses also “of political Japan 
and the Japan that was intent upon 
profit-making and augmenting political 
power.” He, as an Asiatic, frankly 
characterizes this pageant of Japanese 
progress—‘there it was, rigid, exclusive, 
suspicious.” 

To the leaders of New Japan all of 
this must have an ironic twist. It comes 
at the instant of the Japanese-American 


exchange of notes over exclusion. Japan’s 
statesmen find themselves staring in the 
face a Western wall—a wall yesterday 
there too, but camouflaged by the polite 
hand of understanding diplomacy. How- 
ever much cabinet circles may discuss an 
eventual alteration of this transpacific 
barrier, it affects to-day mightily the un- 
derlying course of world politics. It gives 
an eastward sweep to Pacific destiny. 
The upshot of Congress asserting the 
“domestic” character of America’s immi- 
gration problem is to bring back Japan 
on the East as the Asiatic Power. This 
is a diplomatic change of front impend- 
ing which is inimical to world peace. 
The traditional friendship between 
America and the Mikado’s Land, strained 
several times by the expansion policies 
of Japan since the Russo-Japanese War, 
cannot but be alienated by the new 
elignment of forces. A half-century of 
Japan’s ambitions to be the mediator 
between the East and the West goes by 


the board. In the long run, it will be 
costly in an economic way to the United 
States because of the commercial reper- 
cussion in the Orient. The Empire of 
Japan, industrialized, perforce takes its 
place in the Oriental scheme of things 
as part of the Orient; “Asia for the 
Asiatics” becomes an inevitable business 
proposition as a corollary to the major 
race issue. 

The reason for this rests on the chang- 
ing basis of Asiatic interests. For the 
first time in history, there is an identity 
of problems offering the possibility of 
working out a combination of Japan, 
China, and Russia. 

From the nineteenth century on Amer- 
ica has been the test case of the Orien- 
tal. Notwithstanding any sympathies 
we may have had for Japan’s struggle to 
modernize herself, China’s fight for cxist- 
ence, or the ultimate independence of the 
Philippines, the possible Asiatic tide 
across the Pacific is the fundamental 
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thing in our Eastern outlook. It con- 
fronted the Chinese on the Pacific coast 
from the ’50’s onwards, the State habitu- 
ally forcing the hand of the National 
Government until exclusion supplanted 
local discriminations. American political 
history repeated itself when the Japanese 
replaced the Chinese as a labor problem 
of international significance. But diplo- 
matically the United States never al- 
lowed the Mikado’s Land to open Amer- 
ica to immigration on terms of full 
equality; the danger of the Burlingame 
Treaty of 1868, whose lofty sentiments 
doubtless had their appeal to Japanese 
statesmen with like interests, had been 
demonstrated. Whatever deviations sub- 
sequently developed from the letter of 
the treaty in the case of Japan were more 


than safeguarded by Washington in the 
course of diplomacy. 

As a matter of fact, the real bond be- 
tween Japan and the Western world has 
been largely one of international politics. 
The Russo-Japanese War of 1904 showed 
in its aftermath how thin the traditional 
friendship of Nippon and America had 
been worn; the last twenty-five years of 
Japan’s world relations have been built 
about her alliances, not her sentimentali- 
ties. The sum of Japan’s intimate con- 
tacts with the West was reached diplo- 


matically in the Anglo-Japanese alliances. ° 


From the agreement to alliance of 1902 
to the final abandonment of this momen- 
tous combination in 1921 on the eve of 
the Washington Conference it repre- 
sented the outstanding bond of Japan 


and the white nations. Therefore the 
readjustment of the Arms Conference, 
with its train of Far Eastern agreements, 
was an international experiment of un- 
usual importance. Friends of peace con- 
gratulated themselves upon the achieve- 
ments of the conference table, feeling 
that here the scope of the understandings 
made for a real bridge between the East 
and West. 
But the cloven hoof of race now ap- 
pears to offset these gains. The sanguine 
anticipations of a Pacific settlement are 
once again endangered by world condi- 
tions centering in the East. Naturally, 
with an embittered China and an outcast 
Russia, herself half Asiatic, as neighbors, 
rebuffed Japan takes on a new Oriental 
outlook. Half a dozen years ago the 
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strong-arm policies of the Mikado’s Land 
in China had made a breach apparently 
deep indeed; and the imperial adventure 
taking Japan into Siberia in the troubled 
years at the close of the Great War 
seemed to have left nothing but a most 
guarded friendship as a future possi- 
bility. Japan can find running mates 
to-day opening up new vistas of interna- 
tional relations. To the north, the revolt 
of Russia against the economic civiliza- 
tion of the Western world is being felt in 
every corner of Asia. As for China, the 
hectic years since the peace have seen an 
underlying skepticism of the material 
virtues of the white Powers coming into 
life, promising perhaps an intelligent re- 
surgence of the Boxer revolt of 1900 
against Western ways. 

The conclusion of a diplomatic deal 
between Russia and China, just arranged 
in Peking, may well be the prelude to 
such a realignment of world forces. Al- 
ready it has emphasized the hostility of 
those controlling the North China Gov- 
ernment to the very Powers recognizing 
this régime—notably so in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway dispute. It suggests 
that here is a Bolshevik stalking horse 
to force the Western Powers to deal with 
Soviet Russia, or it is the beginning of a 
new world combination essentially Asi- 
atic in character; Japan and Russia, over 
the bridge of China, may yet meet in 


alliance. The incongruities of both eco- 
nomic and governmental ideals are not 
vital. The diplomatic community of 
interests suffices. 

The easiest place to turn the white 


man’s world topsyturvy is in the Orient. © 


New Asia knows this, and the signs of 
the times can be seen in the resentment 
of the Mikado’s Land, in China recalci- 
trant, in Bolshevik diplomacy. Thus 
the trend of Japan may well be away 
from the Western Powers with which she 
has run so profitably up until now. 

Strange to say, this awakening of the 
East begins to present a conflict in lead- 
ership that every Western statesman 
should ponder upon. Japan alone, while 
remaining in kinship with the heritage of 
the East, possesses the material trappings 
Of modern power. She of all hapless 
Asia can express in Western terms the 
aspirations of Asiatic peoples to be mas- 
ter of their destiny. But there is an- 
other East, inarticulate in terms of 
dreadnoughts, air power, or industrial 
supremacy, as contemptuous of these 
things in Japan herself as in the West. 

It is this East which regards Japan’s 
drive for world power as contemptuously 
as it looks on the mastering European 
and American nations. As_ Tagore, 
spokesman of this real Asia, puts it: “I 
do not merely blame Japan for this. It 
is the same in other countries where hu- 


A Talk with the Premier 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 
The Outlook’s Editorial Correspondent in Europe 


OLAND is celebrating a great 
Pp financial accomplishment. Though 

demanding sacrifices, it has been 
loyally supported by the people. It is a 
monument to the genius of the present 
Polish Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance, Wladyslaw (Ladislas) Grabski. 
In its American significance this would 
seem an appropriate name for a pothouse 
politician. But M. Grabski is a states- 
man. 

I have been having an hour’s talk 
with, him at his house. He lives simply, 
as becomes his appearance, manner, and 
speech. He is of middle age and of me- 
dium height, with rather closely cropped 
hair and mustache. He does not seem a 
Slav, as we are apt to think of Slavs— 
that is to say, persons of rather aca- 
demic, unpractical, dreamy, melancholy, 
pessimistic thought and demeanor. On 
the contrary, the Polish Premier is an 
optimist; he said, significantly: ‘Even 


if I were not, it would be my duty to try 
to be one.” 

Looking at you with clear, expressive 
eyes, M. Grabski givés you his whole 
attention. In any discussion he goes 
right to the point. He is perfectly will- 
ing to talk, and uses entire amplitude of 
phrase in explaining anything. Yet his 
language is neither redundant nor rhe- 
torical. 

The Polish Parliament has paid him 
the compliment of granting extraordinary 
powers to him, even greater than those 
granted by another Parliament to 
another Premier, M. Poincaré. The 
Polish Premier has not hesitated to use 
these powers to impose drastic and un- 
heard-of taxation. At some expense to 
industrial and commercial activity, and 
thus at considerable remonstrance, this 
taxation has yielded much more than the 
country’s hitherto supposed taxable ca- 
pacity. Wonderful to relate, it actually 


’ gether. 
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manity has become mechanical and dead, 
with that monotonous uniformity that 
dead things have in common. Only life 
has features which are not similar nor 
monontonous. The political and com- 
mercial Japan is not the true Japan, the 
living Japan.” 

Something of the force of these ideas 
can be gathered from the way in which 
this Indian leader has called on the Chi- 
nese. “We must fight with our faith in 
the moral and spiritual power of man,” 
he said the other day to a thousand Chi- 
nese scholars in Peking. “We of the 
East have never reverenced generals nor 
lie-dealing diplomats, but spiritual lead- 
ers. Through them we shall be saved or 
not at all.” As for the West bringing 
the conflict of world politics into the 
East, physical power crushes itself: 
““Machine guns and airplanes crush living 
men under them, and the West is sinking 
to its dust. We are not going to follow 
the West in competition, in brutality, in 
selfishness.” 

With new world politics for old in the 
making, this division of Eastern leader- 
ship should bring home to America the 
real issues that hinge, not upon things 
themselves, but the way in which they 
are done. There is room for real states- 
manship on this side of the Pacific in this 
turning of the East upon itself for salva- 
tion—one way or another. 


of Poland 


brings the Government’s budget ends to- 
Though many question whether 
the country has the earning power 
permanently to pay needed future 
taxes, M. Grabski is confident that bal- 
anced budgets will henceforth be main- 
tained. 

This is the more likely now that the 
Government, on its side, has reduced the 
list of its functionaries by some 30,000 
and expects shortly to reduce the list by 
as many more. This move in the right 
direction has, however, been somewhat 
offset by increased expenditures, though 
many of them are of an investment char- 
acter. 

The Prime Minister’s double task is 
thus to force Government economies 
down to the top limit of taxation and to 
force taxation up to the lowest level of 
Government expenditure. He must in- 
crease earning power sufficiently to per- 
mit a normal and permanent scale of 
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Ladislas Grabski, Premier of Poland 


taxation to meet a minimum Government 
expenditure. 

But this is not all. The Premier is 
rescuing Poland from the throes of defla- 
tion by placing it on a gold-value basis. 
He is establishing a new currency stand- 
ard. This is the zloty, or gold franc. It 
equals 1,800,000 of the present depre- 
ciated Polish marks. (Some may fancy 
that the Polish mark followed the Ger- 
man with almost equal declining rapidity. 
Not so; it takes an army of the far more 
depreciated German marks to make one 
Polish mark.) 

The decision to establish a new cur- 
rency standard has been accompanied by 
the founding of an autonomous and in- 


dependent Bank of Poland for its exclu- ° 


sive emission. The Bank has a capita! 
of 100,000,000 zloty ($19,300,000). 
This limit was oversubscribed from pri- 
vate sources. There must be a thirty per 
cent gold reserve of the currency issued. 


’ From May 1 all State payments will be 


made in zloty. Thus begins a new era for 
Poland. No more fictitious paper. Gold! 

This position will of course put the 
country more in line for borrowings 


abroad. Some $17,000,000 was recently 
borrowed in Italy with the Polish Gov- 
ernment’s tobacco monopoly as collateral. 
Yet the present Government balance- 
sheet, M. Grabski told me, shows a re- 
serve of about $20,000,000. Thus pub- 
lic borrowing would hardly seem to have 
been as necessary as had been thought 
to finance deflation until earning power 
should be adequate. 

Yet this does not mean that some pub- 
lic borrowing is undesirable. It may be- 
come even indispensable. Moreover, in 
view of the procession of Government 
changes in Poland since the Armistice, 
the query often put by lenders to a 
needy country as to what supervision 
they may exercise in the administration 
of their loans has been probably not alto- 
gether without pertinence. 

Private borrowing from abroad by the 
Poles is just now much to the fore, as 
credit stringency is acute. From 3 to 6 
per cent monthly is being paid on fair 
security. 

There are indications of another great 
reform under Premier Grabski’s present 
benevolent financial and economic dicta. 
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torship, namely, agrarian reform. Since 
the Armistice it has remained without 
consecutive development. , 

About half the area of Poland consists 
of arable land and about one-sixth of 
grazing land. Some seven-tenths of the 
Polish population is agrarian. 

The total population is nearly 30,000,- 
000. Out of the rural population of 
22,000,000, twenty thousand persons 
own over one-third of the total arable 
area. There are thus far too many large 
proprietary holdings. By expropriating 
chiefly those properties unworked or lit- 
tle worked and dividing them among 
peasant owners, the Polish Government 
is following the French example in a 
policy of dividing territory into as many 
small parcels as possible. Even if it 
presents an immediate problem beset 
with difficulties and even dangers, this 
policy should ultimately prove of both 
economic and political benefit. 

On the economic side, in parceling 
large estates there is need to establish 
integral small holdings. As to their im- 
mediate future, we must remember the 
peasant’s present undeveloped initiative, 
resulting from many centuries of pa- 
triarchal conditions and feudal depen- 
dence. At first, therefore, the result may 
be an agricultural decline instead of an 
advance. Yet, because of the expected 
ultimate advance, industrial Poland 
(comprising at least half of the remain- 
ing percentage of population) supports 
this agrarian reform. As the entire do- 
mestic market depends mostly on land 
earning power, agricultural benefit helps 
industry also. 

On the political side, benefit will come 
through arousing a feeling of proprietor 
responsibility, particularly as to tax pay- 
ments. Heretofore most of the peasants 
have had their taxes paid for them by 
their overlords. Now, however, the peas- 
ants, coming to power, must assume cor- 
responding responsibility. 

Of course the political side will be ac- 
centuated by the naturally opposed de- 
mands of the peasant Socialists and of 
the conservative landowners, the desire 
of the latter being to keep things as they 
are. This conflict will always menace 
Polish internal peace unless land develop- 
ment shall become at once moderate 
and progressive. It will probably be 
so, in line with the equitable political 
balance. 

We have already seen changes of Gov- 
ernment here through merely minor 
shifts in political authority. If, on one 
hand, these changes have prevented a 
continuous development of policy, on the 
other, they have served to check the 
dominance of either extreme. 

Long live middle-of-the-road Poland! 





Interim 


By HAZEL HALL 


I am weary of the thought of sorrow. 

Sorrow is a thought I must not keep, 

Not hold by day nor cherish through my sleep. 
Sorrow is a feeling in my hand. 

Then let me lock my knuckles and to-morrow 
Speak not of what I do not understand. 


I AM weary of your talk of sorrow. 
Sorrow is a word you must not say, 

Not cry to night, nor whisper to the day. 

Sorrow as a word is undefined; 

It is a food—taste it and on the morrow 

Tell nothing of the flavor of the rind. 


Let us have nothing more to say of sorrow. 
Our word’s concern is but a twisted leaf 
Blown down the shadowed verities of grief, 
Falling into the silence whence it came. 

Let us await the day after to-morrow 


And lightly hear Time tell us sorrow’s name. 


F orgiveness 


By LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


r NHE wagon pulled slowly out of 
the stable-yard and down into 
the orchard between the rows of 

shadowy trees. A gate clanged. The 
vehicle was out on the shadowy highway 
and rumbling along to the market-place, 
six good miles away. The breaking morn 
held no other sounds except the beat of 
hoofs and the steady roll of wheels. 

Mariana Dixon clicked cheerfully once 
or twice to her old horse. “Get up, 
Dolly! Get up! Don’t go poking along.” 

It was the second week in July, and 
all the gusts—the little breathlike gusts 
of midsummer—were freighted with a 
hint of oncoming heat and a sense of 
dew-drenched, obscure, rankly growing 
things. They beat out of the boughs 
overhead and down into the pastures on 
either side—dim, simple pastures that 
swept toward a black wall in the west 
and a broken, pink-tinted one in the 
east. The sky was full of great and sol- 
emn stars. 

“Ts that you, Mariana?” 

The wagon stopped. Back of the pale 
highway rose a formless mass, which 
presently began to resolve itself into a 
gray phantom of a house. 

“What makes you up so early, Ellen 
Jane?” 

“T was afraid you’d slip by. I’ve got 
something to tell you.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“Mariana.” 

“Well.” 

“He’s come back.” 

“You mean—you mean Roger Dixon?” 

oo. 


A silence. Out there in the dark a 


cock crew. “I guess,” said Mariana, “I 
guess you know Jean Field came home 
last week.” 
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“Ves.” 

The woman in the wagon leaned out 
to the one in the road. “I ain’t set eyes 
on hide or hair of him for eleven years, 
and I don’t want to, either. You can do 
what you please, Ellen Jane Dixon. 
You're his sister; I’m his wife. I ain’t 
going to take him back!” There was 
fury in the words. “Never! Never!” 

“‘He’s sick, Mariana.” 

“So’s Jean Field.” 

“T guess there’s no use in talking to 
you any more,” said the woman in the 
road in a hushed, uncertain voice. She 
began to push back into the dusk. 

“Ellen Jane,” broke out Mariana, 
“Roger Dixon’s staying in your house. 
I saw him when I came from market 
Tuesday.” The words poured out hot, 
loud, vehement. ‘Tell him I’ve had to 
work like a horse to make both ends 
meet the last eleven years. Tell him 
there ain’t anybody in the county’s got 
a better farm than me. And every stick 
and stone and hoe and shovel in it’s 
mine, and what I’ve worked for and 
sweated for while he’s been running up 
hill and down dale and the Lord knows 
where. Tell him he can stay where he is 
if he wants to, or go back to that woman 
he went away with. Tell him, Ellen 
Jane. Tell him.” 

The wheels rolled on. And little by 
little the country near at hand began to 
take on shape and color; a bough was 
thrust out here, the corner of a roof or 
yard of palings there; and beyond the de- 
serted levels, now turned a shifting, more 
definite gray, the rim of the east shone 
a solitary yet a deeper and clearer rose. 

“Get up, Dolly!” cried Mariana. The 
fire in her had died down, and she felt 
cold and sore. The tang of the herbs in 


the wagon behind bit into her. She sat 
there rigid in the growing light. 

“Mary Ann!” called a voice out of the 
half dark. ‘Mary Ann!” it called, but 
nearer and more familiarly than before. 
“I guess that’s you ahead, ain’t it!” 

Mariana drove more slowly to allow 
the other vehicle to come alongside. “I 
didn’t know you were following, Mis’ 
Fox.” 

“Yes, I caught up.” The voice, strained 
above the creaking of the wheels, had a 
little quavering hesitancy in it, like that 
in a grieved child’s. “I don’t guess you 
brought that pennyroyal you promised; 
did you, Mary Ann?” 

“No; it seems to me I’m that busy I 
forget everything.” 

“I ain’t got a stalk, Mary Ann, and I 
can’t get it in my neighborhood any- 
wheres. It’s kind of run out.” 

“I'll try and not forget it,” called 
Mariana. Of a sudden she drew rein 
sharply in the middle of the highway. 
The other woman did the same. “Mis’ 
Fox,” she cried, “you remember the 
time he went away and left me?” 

There was a little pause. 

“You know who I mean?” shrilled 
Mariana. 

“Yes, I know,” quavered the other. 

“It was the middle of July, like this. 
I never see so much fruit as I had on 
them apple trees that year, Mis’ Fox.” 

“T remember.” 

“He’s come back.” 

“T know, Mary Ann.” 

“He’s staying at Ellen Jane’s. I just 
been telling her what I thought.” The 
next moment she broke out, passion- 
ately: “And I don’t know to this day 
what I done to make him go and leave 
me! I don’t, Mis’ Fox!” 
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The other kept silent. And in that 
silence the cocks could be heard crowing 
again. The window of a Negro hovel 
back of the shadowy trees took on the 
gleam of running water. 

“Mis’ Fox, Jean Field’s come back, 
too.” 

“T don’t guess she had anything to do 
with Roger’s going away, Mary Ann.” 

The other one struck in like the snap 
of a whip: “They both went away the 
same time, and now they both come 
back. I can’t think anything different.” 

“No, no, Mary Ann. No, no, they 
didn’t, they didn’t.” 

“What makes you talk like that? 
You ’most make me believe you know.” 
Mariana peered at her neighbor across 
the widening light. 

“Well—well.” There was a pause. 
Then Mrs. Fox went on. “I mean if it’s 
her that’s keeping you from making up 
to Roger, Mary Ann, why, you're all 
wrong. He wasn’t her kind.” 

“Make up! Make up!” cried Mari- 
ana. “I don’t know how you can talk 
like that. You never had my kind of 
trouble, Mis’ Fox. Your man died; but 
that trouble’s over. Mine’s keeping on.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fox, in a curiously 
changed, tight voice. “He died.” She 
seemed to consider the idea a moment, as 
though it were a new one to her. “I 
guess I’ve had as much as you to go 
through with, Mary Ann.” 

“You hadn’t Jean Field.” 

Mrs. Fox spoke again, still in that 
curious tone. “You don’t know what I’ve 
had, Mary Ann.” 

The wheels began to move down the 
shadowy road. All at once Mrs. Fox’s 
sunbonnet appeared around the edge of 
the wagon flap: “It wasn’t Jean Field, 
Mary Ann,” she almost shrieked. “It 
wasn’t, it wasn’t, Mary Ann, it wasn’t.” 
She cracked her whip, and the vehicle 
sped along the highway in the long dim- 
ness beyond. 

“Ain’t she funny?” said Mariana to 
herself. “She talks as if she knows 
something. She always was funny. She 
will call me Mary Ann.” 

She remembered, in a hard, arith- 
metical fashion, the especial times in 
which Mrs. Fox had incurred the pitying 
comment of the entire countryside. 
When her husband lay in his last illness, 
she had refused the good Baptist minis- 
ter admittance to his bedchamber. “Eli 
don’t know what he’s saying,” she had 
explained. ‘He’s light-headed.” This, 
to the decent church-goers in the bucolic 
community, was an added reason for 
ecclesiastical ministrations, and they 
quoted Scripture right and left to prove 
their assertion. For if a man were not 
in his right mind was there not all the 
more need for a good, honest, sonorous 
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prayer to be said over him? But could 
it be that there were secrets in Eli’s past 
life—that life which to so many of them 
had been an apparent open thing—which 
he might let loose in his delirium? It 
was the part, then, of a faithful wife to 
act as Susan Fox had done. But save 
for the fact that Eli was a free spender, 
as florid, loud-talking, jovial men will be, 
his living had been exemplary. Again, 
when he died and Susan had absolutely 
forbidden any word to be said outside of 
the bare, direct ceremony, the criticisms 
began afresh. No sermon at the bury- 
ing? The farming folk felt defrauded. 
But since then she had shown herself 
only a melancholy, pinched-looking 
somebody, who worked hard and said 
little, and held herself somewhat aloof 
from the old and usual affairs—the 
cleanings, the visitings, and the frolick- 
ing of the neighborhood. 

But Eli had been dead these six years. 
Mrs. Fox’s grief must long since have 
worn itself out. But sin, sin like Roger 
Dixon’s—the name struck at Mariana 
like a blow. She could have cried out 
with the poignancy of the memories that 
came thronging to her. She saw herself 
as a girl, big-hipped and high-colored, a 
comely, common, free creature of the 
garden and wind-bound field. How 
proud she had been at first of that name 
and the mere wearing of it! Her silk 
wedding gown lay wrapped in tissue pa- 
per in a trunk under the low attic roof, 
and beside it, folded neatly, each to it- 
self, the simple petticoats and other mus- 
lin garments, all trimmed with knitted 
lace of an oak-leaf pattern. She had 
walked two miles in the sun one sum- 
mer’s day to borrow that pattern. She 
would wear them all again, shimmering 
mauve and starched white, when they 
put her into her coffin. No! She would 
climb up to the attic to-morrow and pile 
them into a heap and set fire to them. 
Let them turn, as her girl’s paradise had 
done, into a handful of ashes. And yet, 
some dim, fluttering thing, some pale 
remnant of love, of youth and the un- 
vexed April of her years, went with her, 
breath by breath and throb by throb, 
down the dim road. And presently a 
sudden warmth and softness and yearn- 
ing poured over her like a tide. There 
came to her another memory, one of an 
autumn fortnight when Roger had lain 
ill of a fever in her little chamber under 
the eaves. It was then that his rover’s 
blood was quiet, his restless spirit caught 
in the ancient net of home. He had let 
her humbly serve him. ‘“He’s sick, 
Mariana,” Ellen Jane had said a while 
ago. She wondered whether her sister- 
in-law’s elderly fingers had more of the 
nurse in them than they had had of yore. 
“Sick, sick, sick,” said the wheels over 
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and over. “Sick, sick.” She grew wild 
again. A woman’s face, young, dark, 
and secret, floated in the half dusk be- 
fore her like a star. Another remem- 
brance took hold of her. She heard her- 
self reading in a numb, dumb voice the 
letter which she had found one dripping 
morning on the kitchen table eleven 
years ago—the apple year. Roger had 
gone. She had hated the sound of the 
rain in the spouts ever since. And after 
that, and for long, the whole country- 
side had turned itself into a curious eye 
that watched, watched her. ‘Sick, sick, 
sick,” said the wheels, but more faintly 
than before. The air seemed full of 
hissing sounds. She felt as though 
beaten with rods. Never would she take 
him back! She would rather die! She 
struck the mare blindly. “Get up, old 
girl; we’re late.” The words choked her. 

And now voices began to call here and 
there across the pike. Other wagons, 
drawn out of other stable-yards or down 
the ruts of foggy lanes, passed by. And 
presently a procession of vehicles, sepa- 
rated one from the other by mist-filled 
spaces, moved steadily southward under 
a pale, secret sky, not yet clear of the 
long brooding of the night. 

And now she was rumbling through 
Huntingdon—a gray, silent street, with 
gray, silent houses on either side. A 
light shown in a window, and over a high 
roof stood a big, austere Star. It was 
here that the little crippled woman who 
fashioned her Sunday dresses and who, 
long ago, had made her wedding gown, 
lived in two rooms which fronted on a 
yard full of tiger-lilies. She half im- 
agined that she saw the flame of that 
burning as she clattered by. They 
bought her eggs in the small shop she 
was passing now. Upon a top shelf—she 
knew the very spot, indeed—they kept a 
glass jar full of a certain red-and-white 
striped candy, long and crisp and fla- 
vored with spearmint. Many a penny’s 
worth had she purchased when a little 
girl. For the old life went on from 
year’s end to year’s end in Huntingdon. 
They made no changes, and would have 
stared at you with round, vague eyes at 
the very suggestion of one. These and 
a hundred such idle thoughts came and 
went in her mind in a hard, distinct 
fashion, although only on the mere sur- 
face of her intellectual consciousness. 

And now she slackened rein, for she 
was come to Southern Lane, at the end 
of the village, a hard piece of road, which 
needed careful driving, for two-thirds of 
it descended into what was practically a 
shallow gully, and dangerous in the half- 
twilight. 

And just then a familiar odor was blown 
to her across the air. There was a mar- 
ket’s worth of pennyroyal growing in that 
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hollow on the opposite side of the pike. 
Mariana wondered why Mrs. Fox had 
never discovered it for herself, and put it 
down in her mind as another instance of 
her neighbor’s queerness. It would take 
but a minute or two on her part to gather 
a big handful to be deposited later on 
Susan’s stall in market. She climbed out 
of the wagon and made her way cau- 
tiously across the dim, broken road. 

“Mis’ Dixon!” 

Mariana stood still. The wind flapped 
by; there was nothing more. She went on. 

The hollow where the pennyroyal grew 
was a deep but open place, a few yards of 
savory turf, from which, looking up, Ma- 
riana caught an unexpected glimpse of 
sky—narrow, indeed, but with a hint of 
color in it, like that of a just-lighted can- 
dle in a large room. Southern Lane was a 
dead-white line winding under little black 
trees toward the inscrutable, more highly 
colored east; but a few feet away from 
the pike the orchards stopped, and there 
was a bare space of dark, drenched 
grass. Mariana pulle? and pulled; her 


skirts, her hands, her whole self were 
keen with whiffs of dewy, virginal odor. 

“Miss Dixon!” 

Across the empty stretch of grass a 
lonely figure came toiling toward Mari- 
ana. 

“Mis’ Dixon!” 

“What you want with me?” said Mari- 
ana. 

“T’ve been waiting here ’most an hour. 
I thought likely you’d come along about 
now. I don’t guess you know me, Mis’ 
Dixon.” 

“You’re Mis’ Field.” 

“T’m Jean Field’s mother.” 

“What you want with me?” asked 
Mariana again. 

“She told me to tell you that Mr. 
Dixon ain’t to blame for anything that 
happened. He never come near her.” 

All the hoarded passion of years leaped 
up in Mariana’s next words. 

“‘Who—who was it? Who was it, Mis’ 
Field?” 

The bent figure of the other shrank 
back under the gloom of the orchard 
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boughs. When she spoke, so slow, so 
impersonal, was her voice that it was as 
though a ghost were speaking. 

“The man who did it—if you want to 
know—is dead and buried. It was— 
Mis’ Fox’s husband.” 

Mariana opened her lips, but no sound 
came. She swayed back and forth, a blind, 
dumb thing. The odor of the pennyroyal 
was like a blow struck in the dark. 

“Mis’ Dixon.” The ghost was speak- 
ing again. “She’s dead, she’s dead. She 
died last night.” 

The apple trees, row after row, swam 
away in a surging tide of mist. They 
swam back again, little, black, fast. ‘The 
lane was bare. 

“Q God!” cried Mariana, “I’ll take 
him back. I'll forgive him.” 

She ran across to the wagon standing 
by the side of the pike, and as she ran 
she spilled her herbs down upon the dew. 
Then she climbed into the vehicle and 
turned Dolly’s head toward home. It 
would not take her long to reach Ellen 
Jane’s house. 


Draining the Great Lakes 


By CAPTAIN DANIEL BUIE 


E are draining the Great 
Lakes, slowly but surely 
emptying the greatest fresh- 


water transportation system on earth. 
This criminal misuse of one of the great- 
est natural resources we have is already 
costing us several million dollars a year, 
and likely will continue to cost that until 
the danger is generally realized and 
traced to its rightful sources and proper 
engineering steps are taken to forestall 
further disaster. 

This sounds rather unlikely on the face 
of it. Aboard a vessel out of sight of 
land in Lake Superior or Lake Michigan 
it looks as if you were surrounded by all 
the water there is, and it seems scarcely 
possible that human agencies could seri- 
ously diminish the supply. But the fact 
remains. 

When you put two spouts on a tea- 
kettle, the water will run out faster than 
when you have only one spout, and 
something like that has been done on the 
Great Lakes. We have been building 
the “spouts” to our fresh-water tea- 
kettle wider and bigger for many years, 
and now we are losing the precious 
water faster than it is replaced—water 
that makes possible a commerce worth 
more than a billion dollars every season. 

Figures officially gathered and issued 


by the Hydrographic Office give an idea, 
not very vivid but nevertheless authentic, 
of what is happening. The level of Lake 
Superior, these figures show, has not de- 
clined noticeably in the last forty years, 
and for good reason; but Lakes Michi- 
gan, Huron, and Erie are several inches 
lower now, on the average, and there are 
good reasons for that too. 

I am a sailor, and not an engineering 
expert, but I can probably tell as can 


few others still in service on the Great 
Lakes what has been happening and why 
it happened, for my service has been far 
longer than most, and this is a question 
where common sense and first-hand ob- 
servation over a considerable period are 
chiefly necessary to establish the facts. 
I began my lake steamboating in 1866, 
became master of deep-draught freight- 
carrying steamers in 1874, and for forty- 
eight full seasons served as master with- 

















Steamship Captain Thomas Wilson unloading grain at Buffalo 
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A reminiscence of the days that are no more on the Lakes—wooden lake freighters of the period 1880—1900 lying below the 


locks at Sault Ste. Marie waiting for their turn in the locks. 
They have néarly all passed out of existence. 


tons. 
earn their salt. 


out loss of a day’s pay. Of necessity, in 
order to hold my job I had to give par- 
ticular attention to water levels. 

The present emergency was in the 
making a long way back. In 1866 the 
deepest draught to which boats trading 
to Lake Superior could load was about 
eleven feet, this low draught being due 
to the sand-bars, reefs, and shoals with 
which the St. Mary’s River from Lake 
Superior to Lake Huron abounded at that 
time. Six hundred tons was considered 
a very large cargo, and at least a day 
was required for loading. 

By way of contrast, not long ago the 
modern freighter D. G. Kerr (Captain 
McElroy, master), built to draw twenty- 
one feet or more, loaded 15,000 tons in 
sixteen minutes. That was a record, and 
it was done as a test, everything being 
in readiness beforehand; but with mod- 
ern dock equipment the average time for 
taking on a cargo of that size, even when 
you have to shift along the ore dock to 
pick it up, is not above three hours. It 
is recognized that an idle vessel lying in 
port earns no money for her owners, and 
this is equally true of one that sails with 
less than a load aboard. 

Modern vessels and equipment effect 
tremendous economies, but they exact a 
penalty; this lowering of mean lake levels 
that has begun to make itself unpleas- 
antly noticed the last couple of years is 
part of the cost. Many are affected. 
Hydroelectric-power interests at Niagara 
Falls and on down the river St. Law- 
rence, vessel-owners on the Great Lakes, 
shippers employing any lake port in 
Canada or the United States, and the 
people of Chicago, who are threatened 
with a rampage of disease if there is any 
incautious tampering with their present 


system of sewage disposal—all these and 
more are concerned. 

Several factors contributed, but much 
the greatest was the improving, so called, 
of navigable channels from Lake Huron 
to Lake Erie. The conformation of the 
lakes must be understood. Superior is 
the largest and highest, lying about 
twenty feet above Lakes Michigan and 
Huron. These two are connected by the 
deep Strait of Mackinac, in which there 
is no fall, so the elevation of both is the 
same. Lake Erie, which is small and 
shallow compared with the others, is 
eight feet lower than Huron, the drop 
being accomplished in the River St. Clair 
and the Detroit River. Lake Ontario is, 
of course, much lower than any of the 
others, but it does not figure heavily in 
Great Lakes shipping. 

Now, as the grain, coal, and iron-ore 
trade developed to considerable propor- 
tions, and the cargo steamer drawing 
eleven feet was replaced by steamers 
drawing twenty-one feet or more, the 
channels had to be dug deeper. Where 
Lake Huron enters the River St. Clair, 
and where before improvement there 
were about twelve feet of water, there is 
now a navigable channel over 1,800 feet 
wide which before lake levels began to 
drop was twenty-one to twenty-two feet 
deep. The river receives from Lake 
Huron about 250,000 cubic feet of water 
per second. Is it any wonder that the 
level of lakes even as big as Huron and 
Michigan is falling, seeing that they are 
now drained by a river about as wide as 
ever and almost twice as deep? 

In the late seventies the steamer I was 
master of was engaged in towing lumber 
barges. I frequently had eight barges in 
tow, and could make six or seven miles 


These boats had an average carrying capacity of about 2,000 
If they were afloat to-day and looking for business, they could not 
They have been supplanted by the present steel carriers, whose capacity ranges from 5,000 to 15,000 tons 


an hour on the open lakes with no cur- 
rent against me; but in the “rapids” at 
the mouth of the River St. Clair, against 
a current of about five miles an hour, 
we barely knew we were moving, and 
sometimes barely did move. The chan- 
nel there was only about 800 feet wide, 
and many a time I would get two objects 
on shore in a line and watch closely for 
some little while before I could tell 
whether we were moving forward or 
standing still, or maybe being pushed 
down-stream. Often I wondered if, after 
all, I would have to get a tug. But I 
never did; I always pulled the barges up 
the rapids and out to Lake Huron with- 
out assistance. But nowadays, against 
the increased current due to channel im- 
provements, this would be impossible. 

At the Soo, where Lake Superior con- 
nects with Lake Huron, they also im- 
proved the channels, and built new locks 
so that vessels navigating the River St. 
Clair could also navigate the St. Mary’s. 
But here the Government has con- 
structed compensating works designed to 
restrain the flow; and the result is that 
Lake Superior has never been seriously 
affected and its level is now under con- 
trol. 

The Chicago Drainage Canal is an- 
other spout to the Great Lakes tea-kettle, 
although comparatively a small one. 
Until January 2, 1900, the Chicago 
River emptied into Lake Michigan, but 
in that year channels cut towards the 
south were deep enough to allow the 
water to flow the other way, and since 
then the Chicago River has emptied into 
the Mississippi, and eventually into the 
Gulf of Mexico, taking with it some 
water from the Great Lakes. 

Before the canal here was in operation 
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Lake Michigan near Chicago was a filthy 
place, for it was the dumping-place for 
the city’s sewage. We used to leave the 
clean blue-and-green water and sail into 
the filth, particularly if there was a brisk 
offshore breeze, long before we reached 
the city itself, and we would have 
lynched our watchman if he had failed 
to fill our water-tanks aboard the vessel 
before we came within twenty miles of 
Chicago. As we came closer to the city, 
and passed the “cribs” through which 
water from the lake was being drawn into 
the pumping stations to supply the peo- 
ple with drinking water, we would see a 
thick, muddy scum on the surface and all 
manner of disgusting impurities. In 
those days Chicago had a high typhoid 
death rate, whereas to-day the rate is 
one of the lowest for large cities. Of 
course nobody would think seriously of 
letting the filth of a city the size of 
Chicago be turned back into the lake. 

The Chicago Drainage Canal, as I 
said, is a comparatively small spout. 
Where Lake Michigan enters the Chicago 
River is a gap about 350 feet wide and, 
roughly, 18 feet deep, and the inflow is 
between 5,000 and 10,000 cubic feet per 
second, as compared with 250,000 
second-feet through the River St. Clair. 

Another factor is involved in the low- 
ering of lake levels which an old-timer 
is quick to recognize. Lakes Michigan 
and Huron border chiefly on Canada and 
the States of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and derive much of their water from 
those regions. All three were once noted 
for what was thought to be their inex- 
haustible forests of timber, principally 
pine. But time and progress have about 
wiped out these forests, with the usual 
result of lessening the amount of rain and 
snow.’ 

So, as the amount of water running 
out of the lakes has been greatly in- 
creased, the amount coming in has been 
decreased. And now what are some of 
the effects? 

In 1922 I was assigned to represent 
the owners in the construction of a new 
vessel, the James MacNaughton. She 
was one of the finest freight-carrying 
vessels on the lakes at the time she was 
built, being 600 feet long with a 60-foot 
beam, and costing over a million dollars. 
Bigger ones have been built since. She 
was made to load to a depth of twenty- 
four feet, but her owners figured on load- 
ing her to twenty-one and one-half feet, 
at which she had a capacity of 15,000 





1Foresters generally consider this a demon- 
strated fact. In one document issued by the New 
York State College of Forestry (‘Forestry for the 
Private Owner,’’ Moon and Belyea) is this pas- 
sage: “Investigations carried on by European 
foresters have proved that large masses of forest 
cover located upon mountain-tops do undoubtedly 
increase the amount of snow and rainfall locally. 
Zon believes that the amount of precipitation en- 
joyed by the States lying in the interior of this 
continent is dependent to a large degree upon 
the amount of forest cover situated across the 
track of prevailing winds.” 
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net tons. In the fall of 1923, during the 
second half of the navigation season, lake 
levels dropped so low and channels got 
so shallow that the authorities allowed 
vessels to load to a depth of only nine- 
teen and one-half feet; this year the 
loading draught has been still further re- 
duced to nineteen feet. 

You can easily figure the loss in car- 
rying capacity on the James MacNaugh- 
ton. We have to put eighty tons aboard 
of her to drop her one full inch in the 
water. A difference of twenty-four 
inches, which is the difference between 
the allowed draught and the expected 
draught, means that we have to load her 
with nearly two thousand tons less than 
we otherwise could. She loses almost 
one-seventh of her carrying capacity. 

There are between six and seven hun- 
dred freight-carrying vessels on the Great 
Lakes to-day, and, while not all are as 
large as the James MacNaughton, still 
plenty can load to twenty-one feet and 
more. Every one of these vessels bears 
its share of loss when the channels are 
so shallow that it is necessary to limit 
cargoes; aiid, as the shipping season on 
the lakes is short at best, it works a 
hardship on all shippers who find that 
the economical way to get their products 
to market is at least partly by water. 


It means too much to the country to. 


let a waste like this go on. Hardly any- 
body except those directly interested 
seems to realize the extraordinary 
amount and importance of the traffic 
handled on the lakes. It can be brought 
home by a comparison. The well-adver- 
tised Panama Canal was opened for 
commerce August 15, 1914, and com- 
pleted nine years of business on August 
14, 1923. During those nine years 
84,284,474 tons of cargo passed through. 
That is a lot. But compare it with the 
freight tonnage for ove year at Sault Ste. 
Marie, which is open only a part of each 
year, while the Panama Canal is open 
the year round. 

There passed through the Soo in the 
1916 season 91,888,219 tons of freight— 
that is, 7,000,900 tons more than passed 
at Panama in nine years. The year 1921 
was the worst in a decade for lake 
freight, but even that season the cargoes 
at the Soo amounted to 48,259,254 tons. 
The value of this freight runs into hun- 
dreds of millions every year. In 1920 
it was worth $1,119,774,214. 

This furnishes some idea of the size of 
the lake freight traffic, but it is not the 
complete picture. Only the freight 
bound to or from Lake Superior ports 
passes through the Soo. Add the freight 
that runs between Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
other points, including Canadian ports, 
and you begin to get a true idea of the 


enormous traffic these lakes support dur- 
ing the half-year or so they are open to 
navigation. 

Once, aboard the vessel that took me 
first to Lake Superior (that was in 1866), 


our captain did not know the upper lake, — 


and had Dan Boyd aboard for sailing 
master. I was the watchman, and my 
principal job was to keep the lights 
trimmed. It was night; we were off 
Eagle River, and bound for the port of 
Superior—there was no Duluth in those 
days—and nobody was about except 
Dan Boyd, the wheelsman, and myself. 

“Dan,” said Boyd to me, “I’m going to 
bed; I’m sick. You don’t need to bother 
about any lights except the one in the 
pilot-house. Keep that burning and see 
that the wheelsman doesn’t fall asleep. 
That’s all you need to do. It will be all 
right. We won’t meet anything to- 
night. There’s only one vessel in this 
part of the lake, and she’s at Ontona- 
gon.” 

Only one vessel in that part of the 
lake, and Dan Boyd knew where she 
was! Nowadays in the height of the 
season it is rare for a vessel on any of 
the lakes to be out of sight or sound of 
another vessel for more than a few min- 
utes. 

Engineers affirm that lake levels can 
be maintained by proper river dams, and 
this has already been done for Lake Su- 
perior with the contrivance across the 
St. Mary’s River. The cost of construct- 
ing these retarders, or compensating 
works, as they are called, is not prohibi- 
tive; in fact, the Sanitary District of 
Chicago offered—foolishly, in my opin- 
ion—to pay the entire cost in order to 
have the privilege of continuing to take 
lake water for the Drainage Canal. If it 
is worth that to the people of a single 
city, think what it means to the other 
millions concerned. In the matter of 
lake shipping Chicago has to sneeze 
when Cleveland takes snuff. And in the 
matter of hydroelectric power the great 
projects are located at Niagara and on 
the St. Lawrence, and these are directly 
concerned with lake levels because they 
must have plenty of water to turn their 
turbines. 

If we are to maintain lake navigation 
profitably, even at present depths, the 
building of these retarders, which should 
be an international affair, ought not to 
be delayed. Until they are built, or un- 
til some other good way is found to 
allow the passage of vessels drawing at 
least twenty-two feet without emptying 
the lakes, the problem will remain acute 
and get worse. We have reached that 
point where it is impossible to dig chan- 
nels deeper fast enough to keep ahead of 
the fall of lake levels; the more they dig, 
the shallower the channels become. 
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Autocamping—the Fastest-Growing Sport 


r NHE fastest growing outdoor sport 
by all odds is automobile gypsy- 
ing. Twenty-one years ago the 

motor car was a rather unpromising, 

wheezy infant; and not a single automo- 
bile route penetrated the sage-brush and 
sand west of Nebraska, nor had motor 
camping—like the well-known chick— 
“scratched yet.” But during 1903 three 
automobile trails were blazed across the 
continent, and, due to the inhospitable 
condition of the country west of Omaha, 
the first long-distance gasoline trippers 
carried a complete camping equipment, 
so that they could stop and set up house- 
keeping just where night or the inclina- 
tion overtook them. Thus motor camp- 
ing was inaugurated as a parasite, and a 
parasite it still remains, for vacationing 
with one’s lares and penates carried 
snailwise is dependent on the sturdy 
backbone of some kind of motor chassis, 
be it truck, automobile, or trailer. 
Although three independent parties of 
gasoline pioneers succeeded in crossing 
the continent in the early days of the 
automobile (one by way of the Sacra- 
mento Riyer Valley to Anderson, the Pitt 
River, and the desert region of south- 
eastern Oregon; another, via a trail 
through Nevada from Reno to Cobre, 
following the right of way of the South- 
ern Pacific; and the third expedition, 
starting likewise from the Pacific coast, 
was the first to explore what has since 
become one of the most popular routes, 
the direct line across Utah to Granger, 
Wyoming, and the Oregon Trail to 
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Omaha), still no bona fide transconti- 
nental highway was opened until nine 
years later. 
Trail, established in October, 1912. One 
year later the Lincoln Highway was 
founded. It is significant that almost as 
rapidly as automobile trunk lines were 
established the motor caravansary ap- 
peared, at first sparsely scattered along 
the principal sections of the routes west 
of the Mississippi, but to-day located 
in almost every city and town on the 
main thoroughfares, so that one may 
march his autotent from one end of the 
land to the other and spend every night 
under his own canvas in a municipal 
motor camp. In a little more than 
twenty years the automobile has revolu- 
tionized the average American’s vacation, 
it has brought about a renaissance of the 
outdoors, and it has firmly planted a 
brand-new outdoor sport. Between five 
and ten millions motor-gypsied last 
year. 

Just as the automobile reaches out and 
touches the life of Americans in every 
walk of life, so motor camping has spread 
out its fingers and embraces every class. 
Judging from telegrams and letters re- 
ceived as a result of weekly motor- 
camping talks broadcast from WMAQ, 
Chicago, as well as an exceedingly heavy 
correspondence that comes to “Outers’ 
Recreation,” it is easy to see that auto- 
cruising is no respecter of persons. It is 
undoubtedly true that ten years ago 
motor camping was just a bit “irregular” 
and was adopted rather from the force of 


This was the Yellowstone - 


circumstances than because of any wide- 
spread appreciation of its recreational 
value; but to-day, especially in the West, 
and indeed throughout the country, it is 
as universally omnipresent as the auto- 
mobile itself. One does not have to feel 
“conspicuous” any longer when driving 
on a city boulevard with an outfit-gorged 
car; indeed, at least three well-known 
automobile manufacturers are building 
special sport models for the convenience 
of the gasoline vagabond, who only needs 
to fold down the back of the front seat 
to make his sedan his bedchamber, while 
the kitchenette is waiting on the running- 
board or luggage-carrier in the rear. Be- 
sides special automobiles there are vari- 
ous standard camping cars with complete 
home conveniences built upon a truck or 
automobile chassis, as well as a dozen 
different types of excellent camping trail- 
ers with complete accommodations for 
four or five persons craftily built upon 
two pneumatically shod wheels that will 
follow your car anywhere as obediently 
as Mary’s little lamb. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the last decade has been the 
invention of various accessories for the 
motor gypsy. Perhaps one of the most 
typical is the pressure-feed portable gaso- 
line stove, of which there are a dozen 
different styles, burning the same fuel as 
the automobile—a parasite of the gaso- 
line tank. A single manufacturer of this 
type of stove sold over 150,000 of his 
merry little camp ranges last year. 

Another commodity that motor camp- 
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A very well kept camp ground, near Denver, Colorado 
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Courtesy of National Park Service of Department of the Interior 


A glimpse of the public camp grounds in Paradise Valley, in Mount Rainier National Park—Eagle Peak in the left foreground 


ing has sired is the autotent, and this 
article is made in more than a score of 
excellent styles by probably twice that 
number of huge concerns. Recently a 
well-known fishing-tackle manufacturer 
told us that the motor tents he originated 
two or three years ago had raced past his 
fishing-tackle business of many years’ 
standing; two other canvas and awning 
concerns, one in New York and the other 
in Chicago, recently said that they were 
pushing into the background their circus 
tops, ships’ sails, and other lines for the 
tremendous demand for autotents. A 
manager of one of the country’s largest 
and best-known sporting goods houses™ 
told me that his customers were no 
longer hunters and fishermen first and 
campers second ; indeed, according to this 
man, who has spent a lifetime in the 
trade, motor campers represent the great 
bulk of sportsmen, and after they have 
selécted their outing outfits they then 
turn to the fishing tackle and firearms 
departments. This is not surprising 
when one remembers that there is no 
“closed season” on motor camping nor do 
“no trespass” signs worry the gas nomad. 
Of all autotents appearing in the last ten 
years, some flourishing for a season and 
then wilting, others evolving through a 
half-dozen models before the final stage 
of perfection was reached—resembling in 
this respect the automobile itself—the 


so-called “umbrella” tent is perhaps most 
striking of all. When it first appeared, 
built by a Western tent-maker, it was not 
taken seriously; old style wall tents, shed 
tents, tepees, tent-bed combinations, and 
others too bizarre in shape to define were 
more popular; but to-day motor camping, 
which follows well-defined fads just like 
Dame Fashion herself, has set up on a 
pedestal the truncated pyramid style of 
autotent in some one of its many ramifi- 
cations as the tent of tents. ‘The um- 
brella tent is so named because all you 
need do to pitch it is to stake down the 
four corners and raise the center pole, the 
roof rising much like an umbrella and the 
stays holding it in place resembling its 
namesake. Late last year there appeared 
the “poleless” umbrella tent—that is, the 
center pole was eliminated, because it 
was somewhat in the way of the tenters, 
and in its place four light corner poles 
were substituted. Four poles replacing 
one and the result called “poleless” may 
seem paradoxical, which it is, unless 
one remembers that it is the objection- 
able center pole that has been taken 
out. 

Still another motor camping accessory 
that one meets on every hand is the port- 
able ice-chest, in trunk or basket form, 
made for carrying perishable food. Old- 
style camping was not popular, because 
few liked to go forth and play Spartan 


even with the chance of being able to 
boast about it in public later; but motor 
camping is just the reverse, because it 
enables the whole family to set forth, 
just as in those rosy, covered-wagon days, 
to housekeep the trail in all the comforts 
ordinarily ascribed only to a permanent 
domicile. One of the things that has 
most to do with taking the sting out of 
modern camping is the portable ice- 
basket, for with it the chef on tour may 
present the same variety of food, pre- 
pared in almost as great a variety of 
ways, as any one is accustomed to expect 
at a hotel. Within the recesses of the 
little ice-basket one carries through the 
sweltering sun the butter, milk, cream, 
fresh-cut meat, vegetables, fruit, and so 
on. Once on a two weeks’ trip through 
the Catskills in the Empire State we car- 
ried safely through the heat of August 
the modified milk for our five-months 
daughter in a portable motor camper’s 
refrigerator. 

Some of the most interesting, not to 
say surprising, motor gypsy accessories 
are running-board trunks that look inno- 
cent enough, but which, on occasion, are 
quickly metamorphosed into spacious 
picnic tables with benches or chairs as 
well as complete sets of cooking and eat- 
ing utensils; or perhaps may be trans- 
formed within the space of three minutes 
into a most commodious portable bunga- 
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low—beds, tables, chairs, culinary outfits 
from fry-pans to waffle-irons, and almost 
anything under the sun included, not ex- 
cepting parlor, bedroom, and bath. You 
may wonder how a complete apartment 
for a whole family will jackknife itself 
into such compact space that it will carry 
on your running-board, or indeed in the 
tonneau or on a luggage-carrier in the 
rear, but, thanks to a good many new 
patents, ingenious minds have worked it 
all out nicely. Some folding furniture of 
ancient vintage may have had all the 
idiosyncrasies of the well-known inven- 
tor’s time-clock bed, but this is decidedly 
not true of dozens of modern collapsible 
motor camping conveniences. 

Aside from many absorbing details in- 
cidental to the rapid growth of motor 
camping through the teething and adoles- 
cent period into a full-grown giant, there 
are even more interesting and far-reach- 
ing phases involved, and two of the more 
important are the recreational and eco- 
nomic side of this fastest-growing out- 
door sport. Some would have us believe 
that the sociological view-point shows 
danger signs, arguing that the motor 
Wanderlust tends to untie a little too 
much the bonds of the hearthstone, that 
the public motor camp may tend to make 
us a communal-minded nation, that our 
children will be deprived of the home in- 
stinct; all of which is more ludicrous 
than alarming. 

From the recreational standpoint, mo- 
tor camping has taken hold of Americans 
as has no other participating sport, be- 
cause it appeals to the heart of hearts in 
the breast of every lover of the outdoors, 
and, while certain limitations may keep 
a great many from golfing, fishing, canoe- 
ing, and the other outdoor sports, the 
only requisite for gasoline gypsying the 
forests, mountains, and beauty places of 
the country is an automobile. A Chicago 
realtor recently came to us with the 
statement that he had not enjoyed a va- 
cation for three years, nor he did expect 
another for three more, and the vehicle 
he had selected to bring him the greatest 
good in the few weeks at his disposal was 
his high-power automobile used in con- 
junction with a complete camping trailer 
that he expected to take through the cir- 
cuit of the National Park system, camp- 
ing on Uncle Sam’s real estate in some 
of the hundreds of public motor cara- 
vansaries in the National Forests and 
Parks. A business man writes from the 
Virgin Islands that he expects to land in 
New York soon and buy a very elaborate 
motor camping outfit with which to mo- 
tor bivouac his family, including a ser- 
vant, across the country to California. 
A woman in Maryland asks us about the 
right camping outfit, stating that the 
party includes her husband and two 


small children as well as a chauffeur and 
nurse. A Mid-Westerner, having tour- 
camped the West, decided, not without 
qualms, to motor camp the East, and six 
weeks along the Atlantic coast convinced 
him that hospitality and fraternity 
among motor hoboes was not confined to 
any neck of the woods, but, on the con- 
trary, was universal. He returned sing- 
ing a song, something of a parody, “Out 
Where the East Begins.” But the sig- 
nificant thing is that motor camping is 
the recreation that is taking more Ameri- 
cans into the outdoors than any other 
outdoor sport. 

Facts, bulldog-like, may- be rather 
harsh things to loosen in large sizes, but 
just a few authentic figures will indicate 
the wonderful recreational value of mo- 
tor camping. Last summer over 600,000 
campers stopped in Overland Park, Den- 
ver; more than 300,000 visited the three 
hundred public camps of Minnesota; 
110,000 tented on long-distance trips 
along the Yellowstone Trail between 
Plymouth Rock and Puget Sound; 
22,000 enjoyed the hospitality of Uncle 
Sam’s huge thousand-car motor camp in 
East Potomac Park, Washington, D. C.; 
of the over 8,000,000 of motorists 
checked in the National Forests over 
1,000,000 carried camping equipment 
and spent their nights in the fifteen hun- 
dred camping parks maintained by the 
United States Forest Service; 168,000 
motor campers invaded southern Califor- 
nia, and the Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce reports for northern Califor- 
nia and the State at large another 50,000 
gasoline campers; Spokane, Washington, 
entertained in her municipal motor 


“checking campers. 
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camps a total of 60,000; the Custer 
Battlefield Highway, extending from 
Omaha to Glacier National Park, re- 
ported 18,000 automobile campers last 
year; and the American Automobile 
Association reported that one out of 
every four of its members carried a 
camping outfit, which, by the way, is 
considerably less than reports received 
from every other touring organization 
To these figures a 
great many more might be added, but 
with grave possibility of duplication; 
for instance, the campers of the National 
Parks are not included because many of 
our National Forests adjoin parks, nor 
are several other transcontinental high- 
way records given because of the hazard 
of misrepresenting facts that are very 
hard to pin down. The figures stated 
are from reliable sources and have been 
taken from representative sections. The 
story they tell is big enough. 

The economic phase of the new avoca- 
tion of automobile camping is something 
to conjure with, for overnight, so to 
speak, a gigantic industry has sprung up 
that represents a remarkable asset to the 
communities selling themselves to the 
tourists. Replying to our question as to 
the average value in dollars and cents of 
the motor camper per capita per day, the 
following replies are worth pondering: 
Denver puts the count at $10 per day 
and the asset of her big motor camp of 
one hundred and sixty acres at over 
$600,000 for last season; Minnesota 
found that the motor campers in her 
midst left $4 each; Washington, based 
on the report of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, received $7 per day from 
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motor nomads; southern California re- 
ported $3.50; northern California placed 
the figure at $7.50; and the American 
Automobile Association, through the 
Washington, D. C., and New York 
offices, found that the average motor 
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camper spent $3 a day. The average 
of the above figures, multiplied by the 
number of days one may plan to motor 
camp, will serve as a rather reliable in- 
dex of the cost of invading the outdoors 
with your autotent or camping trailer. 


Basing the estimate on what appear to 
be very conservative figures—that is, 
5,000,000 motor campers on the trail but 
fifteen days each—the asset of straight 
motor camping towers up to the $400,- 
000,000 mark annually. 


The State Fair 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


This is another of Mr. Hagedorn’s «* American Vistas”’ 


( "car far as the eye can see— 
cars; rows On rows; cars coming 
and going; cars nosing into nar- 

row crannies in the parking space; cars 

timorously backing out with grinding 
brakes. 

“There’s prosperity for you!” exclaims 
my friend and guide, exultantly. 
“There’s milliens represented in those 
cars.” 

I fail to feel thrilled. 

We slip into a sliver of space as its 
occupant slips out, and proceed to the 
Midway on foot. The spage between 
the competing side-shows and “hot-dog” 
stands is crowded with a moving mass of 
unlovely humanity; two currents—one 
flowing west, one flowing east, sluggishly, 
amid the strident calling of barkers and 
the raw impertinences of the orangeade 
venders. Girls, over-painted, giggling; 
pasty-faced clerks uproariously ‘“‘kid- 
ding” their partners and each other; 
heavy-faced women dragging children; 
best citizens, overdressed; incarnate 
cheapness, silliness, flashiness; the pro- 
cession moves on past the Fat Man and 
the Bearded Lady, past all the ancient 
wheezes and monstrosities devised a 
thousand years ago to amaze big-eyed 
peasants at country fairs. These crea- 
tures are not peasants. They own auto- 
mobiles; they have heard of airships; 


they cook, they sew, they light their® 


rooms by electricity. They are not 
amazed by the worn-out trash; they are 
not amused; neither are they revolted or 
consciously bored. They pass down the 
Midway with the stream, “take in” a 
side-show or two, consume a “hot dog,” 
drink a lemonade, eat some atrocious ice- 
cream, pass through the agricultural ex- 
hibit, the art exhibit, the mineral exhibit, 
not because they are interested, not be- 
cause they are amused, but because there 
is a stream, and they are on it, and all 
life is floating on a stream, and it is in- 
conceivable that it should be anything 
else. They will go home at forty miles 
an hour, and after supper listen to music 
played a thousand miles away and read 
the papers bringing the news from the 


remotest islands of the sea; yet these 
things will not seem to them wonderful, 
but of the Midway they will say that it 
gave them a swell time. 

The stream flows on, growing more 
full and turgid as it approaches the en- 
trances to the grand stand. People are 
coming and going, passing against each 
other in the narrow passageways, talking 
of their bets, sending strident greetings 
across twenty feet of jostling men and 
women, good-natured, well-fed, unthink- 
ing. 

“Hello, Tim!” cries my guide, as a 
portly individual obstructs farther prog- 
ress. ‘Shake hands with the sheriff,” he 
says, turning to me. 

I do as I am told. The sheriff has a 
genial face, not without power of a sort; 
he would be relentless with all lawbreak- 
ers if he had it in him to inconvenience 
a friend. 

The betting floor, under the grand 
stand, is crowded; it abuts on the pad- 
dock, and there is a pungent suggestion 
of horse stables in the air which is not 
unpleasant. Behind a counter a dozen 
men busily record the bets on the ma- 
chines. Vixen appears to be the favor- 
ite, hard pressed by Red Seal and High- 
foot IV. Now Red Seal passes Vixen; 
now Emergency runs up unexpectedly 
and takes the lead. I find myself won- 
dering why any one should bother about 
the actual race. ; 

There are no ladies in this crowd; the 
sexes, it appears, may vote together, but 
they gamble separately. The women’s 
“betting parlor” is smaller than the 
men’s, but quite as crowded. It is far- 
ther from the wide opening that leads to 
the paddock, and is dimly lighted; it 
does not somehow lend weight to the 
doctrine of Goethe concerning the uplift- 
ing influence of the eternal feminine. 

A bell rings; the race is about to be- 
gin. My guardian and friend leads me 
to his box. There are ten horses at the 
wire; another bell, they are off. It is the 
first horse-race I have ever seen. So this 
is thrilling? How interesting that this 
should be thrilling. I languidly watch 


Number Five, who carries two of my 
dollars on his saddle. He falls back at 
the first bend and does not recover. 
Number Nine forges ahead; there is a 
neck-and-neck spurt to the tape, and 
Number Two wins. 

I am not thrilled; I face the fact 
squarely, I am not thrilled at all. I feel 
mildly guilty; a normal creature should 
have normal reactions; not to have those 
reactions implies a perverse, unsocial 
individualism. Out of the past I see my 
indignant maiden aunt emerging, chiding 
me hotly for admitting that at a certain 
ball I had not “had a good time.” “How 
dare you say that you did not have a 
good time? Young men should always 
have a good time at a ball!” 

No, I am not thrilled by the horse- 
race. I am a highbrow, or I am hope- 
lessly blasé; but I find myself thinking 
of the gamble and adventure of daily 
living; of each morning’s enthralling rec- 
ord oi yesterday’s horror and grief and 
magnificent struggles against odds, the 
outreaching of the mind, the upreaching 
of the spirit, the delving, the fighting 
against darkness, the intellectual fencing 
matches with masks removed and rapiers 
pointed to draw blood; the searching 
under the sea and over the clouds; the 
unostentatious uncovering of secrets jeal- 
ously held since time began by stars ten 
million miles away. 

Perhaps horse-races were exciting in 
the stage-coach, candle, whale-oil age. 
No doubt, no doubt. 

There is a low whirring in the dis- 
tance, and in half a minute a loud whir- 
ring close overhead. An airplane circles 
about the field, flies south, wheels, re- 
turns, makes a nose dive, recovers, flies 
south again, and again returns. 

All heads turn upward a minute, two 
minutes; but the gong recalls the watch- 
ers to the real excitement, and the avia- 
tor goes through his “circus” unregarded. 
In the Midway the stream flows on, and 
the children of the Prodigious Century 
float with it, caught by the strange 
hypnotism of banalities hallowed by 
time. 
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Some of the American entrants in the fencing events of the Olympic Games keeping in practice 
on the steamship America in fine weather when the ship was ‘as steady as a church ” 





American girl 
swimmers who 
will compete in 
the Olympic 
Games practicing 
their strokes in 
the tank on the 
America’s deck 
in mid-ocean 
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The Book Table 


Many-Colored Romance 
Reviews by H. W. BOYNTON 


HIS anonymous chronicler of 
English Houses—‘‘The House on 
Charles Street,” ““The House on 
Smith Square,” has- produced another 
story of uncommon quality. It’s not 
easy to “place” “The Great House in the 
Park.”* There is a mystery in it, 
but you can’t classify it as a mystery 
story. For a mere mystery story doesn’t 
bother with the careful setting and skill- 
ful characterization on which this writer 
lavishes such pains. These people are 
interesting as people, and the curious ac- 
tion in which they are involved absorbs 
us largely because it concerns them. 
Maybe this is true, after all, of the 
best mystery stories, from “Wuthering 
Heights” onward. Anyhow, the tale of 
Dick Monckton, of Philadelphia, who 
goes to England on an unknown mission 
and finds himself claimant to a great in- 
heritance and a title, is the work of a 
literary artist of no ordinary powers. 
Dick, perhaps, is not much more than 
“our hero”—the honest youth more or 
less at the mercy of events. The real 
center of interest is Charles Ventris, 
“M. Charles,” the famous connoisseur 
and collector, whose secret life is wild 
romance, and whose death has the touch 
of dramatic propriety and effectiveness 
which befits a man of taste. But you 
may read the book for the plot alone 
and get your full money’s worth. 

When a woman writes a romantic 
story like “Great Waters,” * she is usually 
saluted as “virile” by a certain type of 
newspaper reviewer, as if the biggest 
compliment you can pay a woman were 
to tell her she is like a man. Perhaps this 
sort ef romance is really sexless. The 
“heart-interest” business in it is com- 
monly perfunctory, if demonstrative. 
Stevenson frankly left it out of “Treasure 
Island.” Why are his successors and imi- 
tators afraid to imitate him there? “Great 
Waters” includes a deal of pother about 
the girl “Sorrel;” but it is stage pother. 
Miss Hutchinson (who is the sister of 
the star, A. S. M. H.) is more interested 
in blood-letting and blood-stirring than 
in the shopworn business of love. How 
these young women do rejoice in acts of 
violence and the pretty color of gore! 
As in her former (and first) novel, “Sea 
Wrack,” Miss Hutchinson shows a grace- 





1The Great House in the Park. By the 
Author of “The House on Charles Street.” 
Duffield & Co., New York. $2. 


*Great Waters. By Vere Hutchinson. 


The Century Company, New York. $2. 
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ful knack of style, and plenty of that 
“virile” vigor which writers of her sex 
and age seem able to muster for this sort 
of romantic tour de force. 

Many recent story-tellers have made 
“copy” out of the East, but the author 
of “The Key of Dreams” and “The 
Treasure of Ho”* goes deeper. He doesn’t 
simply exploit his China for romantic 
purposes. He has loved China, studied 
China, and has come to feel the virtue in 


‘her peculiarly Oriental philosophy and 


in the marvel of her occult wisdom. 
“The Key of Dreams” laid stress on 
those spiritual treasures of the East of 
which the too-complacent West has 
need. “The Treasure of Ho” is frankly 
a romance, but also in its way empha- 
sizes the latent strength of the Orient 
and the possible imminence of its recon- 
quest of the barbarian Occident. Since 
the war between Russia and Japan the 
East has dimly realized its potential en- 
ergy. And now that Europe has shown 
its lack of solidarity, its moral instability, 
“Let another Genghis Khan or Tamer- 
lane rise again, and history will repeat 
itself with a vengeance.” 

This, though, is a tale of a quarter of 
a century ago: of the Empress Dowager 
and the Boxer Rebellion; and more spe- 
cifically of the adventures after love and 
treasure of one John Mallerdean, Eng- 
lishman of a family which has written its 
name upon China’s past for a number of 
generations. Past and present are mys- 
tically linked in this narrative; and the 
action turns on various manifestations of 
occult power, in which the story-teller 
professes stout belief. ‘“ ‘The Treasure of 
Ho,’” says the note at the beginning, 
“is historical, nor have I exaggerated its 
enormous value. Many of the incidents 
of this romance are historical also, and 
the so-called magical events have been 
seen and authenticated by travelers in 
the Orient for many generations past and 
down to the present day.” A romance 
both brilliant and dignified, at all events. 

Have you the habit of asking at your 
bookseller’s for “something dut of the 
ordinary,” something that won’t adver- 
tise itself on the first page as this or that 
kind of thing? And do you now and 
then hanker (secret lowbrow that you 
are) for a story that will leave a pleasant 
taste in the mouth, without being neces- 








’The Treasure of Ho: A Romance. By 
L. Adams Beck. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $2. 


sarily goody-goody or “glad”? Ask, 
then, for “A Perfect Day.” * An English- 
man of forty, an amiable hedonist if you 
like, wakes one summer morning to his 
perfect day. The weather is perfect, and 
his health, and his food, drink, and to- 
bacco, are perfect. And the wife of his 
bosom, from whom he has been parted 
for some months, is coming back to that 
bosom. And she is perfect. Together in 
perfect happiness they finish the day he 
has begun with such happy anticipation. 
Bless us! This isn’t much like middle 
age and marriage as the apostles of Main 
Street describe them! 

“Fulfillment” * is a story by a woman 
about a man and four women. The man, 
you would say, has a rather slim chance 
among them all. He will be too chesty 
or too flabby, or too good to be true; 
most likely, perhaps, a kind of man-doll 
for all these females to deplore and make 
much of. Brent Appleton is really a 
good deal of a man. All that we happen 
to hear about in this narrative is the 
woman part of his life. Its importance is 
stressed and, maybe, exaggerated. He is 
the masculine creature who marries a 
neuter wife, and after some years of 
emotional suppression succumbs to the 
charms of a vampish widow. While in 
her toils he meets the real love of his life. 
If the wife should divorce him, he would 
still owe marriage (according to one no- 
tion of honor) to the widow. But all 
that is best in him demands marriage 
with the maid. This situation in the 
novel of twenty years ago would be han- 
dled with reticence and not much hope. 
Everybody would misunderstand every- 
body else, and the upshot would be a 
matter of chance, or destiny, unaided by 
the common sense of the persons in- 
volved. In Mrs. Hepburn’s version the 
whole affair is talked over fully by all 
hands, the wife steps out of the way, the 
vamp relents, and true love comes into 
its own. It is all very sensibly arranged, 
and skillfully chronicled. 

Mr. MacIntyre, writer of “White Light 
Nights,” * has arrived at something like 
conscious “authorship” after a long ap- 
prenticeship at newspaper and publicity 
work. His book belongs to that order of 
writing which, since Kipling, the young 
Anglo-Indian journalist, astonished the 
world with his “Plain Tales,” has fairly 
dominated English and American fiction. 
The newspaper office, not the university, 

*A Perfect Day. By Bohun Lynch. 
Thomas Seltzer, New York. $2. 

‘Fulfillment. By Elizabeth Newport Hep- 
burn. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2. 

*White Light Nights. By O. O. Mac- 


Intyre. The Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion, New York. $1.50. 
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has cradled our most popular novelists 
and poets. We have been released in con- 
sequence from certain heavy conventions 
of decorum and restraint. Or rather, to 
put it less complacently, we have ex- 
changed them for a convention of 
sprightliness and “punch.” “White Light 
Nights” is a series of sketches and char- 
acter studies, centering in that national 
pest-house and cynosure, Broadway. It 
is a piece of brilliant reporting. It turns 
adroitly the kaleidoscope of Gotham, a 
shifting succession of clear, bright pat- 
terns. It lights all the old places and 
scenes with a touch of fresh color— 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue, the Bowery, 
Union Square, Tin Pan Alley, Greenwich 
Village. We thought we knew all about 
them; Mr. MacIntyre does somehow, 
whether as artist or showman, give us a 
vivid fresh. sense of them. And the best 
of his sketches are so good as to make us 
regret his frequently cavalier use of Eng- 
lish (his lapsing into the kind of slack- 
nesses that used to be called “sole- 
cisms”’), and his occasional decline into 
journalistic slapstick. 

Margaret Pedler is one of those woman 
romancers who write quite frankly for 
women. She knows that for one woman 
who is troubled by the new feminine 
iashions in thought and conduct (either 
for herself or for her daughters) there 
are a hundred who remain placidly con- 
tent with the old formulas. They don’t 
find any satisfaction in the vision of a 
world in which all women would be free 
from men and equal to men. Inequality 
is the very substance of romance as they 
see it. Rather one Rochester than a 
wilderness of Mark Sabres. “The Bar- 
barian Lover” ‘ bears its quality upon the 
face of the label. This is not “cave-man 
stuff” of the latest plebeian brand. The 
whole point of “barbarian” lies in the 
fact of contrast between the aristocratic 
origin and manner of the hero and his 
taste for unconventional life. The hero- 
ine’s great battle is fought between her 
own higher and lower self—that is, be- 
tween the self which thinks the world 
well lost for love and the self which 
shrinks from giving up the super-luxuries 
of civilization among which she has been 
bred in order to live on a comfortable 
farm in South Africa! The hero is sup- 
posed to have a criminal past; she 
doesn’t believe that of him for a minute. 
But when he is vindicated she expects 
him to settle down as an ornamental 
member of county society; and there the 
real rub comes. However, as the reader 
comfortably foresees on the first page, all 
is well by the last one. 


‘The Barbarian Lover. By Margarei Ped- 
ler. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. $2. 
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The 
Modern Method of Financing 


A ne Business 


TS TT USED TO BE that when a manufacturer 

ee needed additional working capital he either took 
iz in a partner or sold stock. If the business already 
was a partnership, the members sought additional 
me — if a corporation, it sold more stock to outsiders. 


no longer need sacrifice his individuality of judgment or his 
independence of control in order to increase his turnover 
and his profits; nor is it necessary for him to borrow more 
money than he actually needs. 


A new method of financing, described by the Federal Reserve 
Board as “an intensified part of our commercial banking system,” 
enables you to raise immediate cash for working capital 
through the discounting of your accounts receivable. 


From the FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY, which is financing 
hundreds of concerns in 21 States, you may obtain any 
amount, from $1,000 to $100,000 or more, as it is required. 
Our charges are in direct proportion to your use of the 
service, with a substantial reduction for volume. 


Write for information about the Finance Service Plan 


FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $1,550,000 
American Building ‘ 
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The responsible manufacturer 





Baltimore, Maryland 
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The New Books 


BIOGRAPHY 


MARGARET ETHEL MACDONALD: A _ BIOG- 
RAPHY. By J. Ramsay MacDonald. Thomas 
Seltzer, New York. $2.50. 


In this country we are familiar with 
Ramsay MacDonald as a political and 
social worker, as one of the sanest leaders 
of an advancing cause, while as a writer 
he has remained a comparative stranger 
to us. This is to be regretted, for he 
writes not only effectively but artisti- 
cally, whenever his soul is wholly in the 
matter of which he writes. The explana- 
tion may lie in the fact that his books on 
Socialism, which until now have repre- 
sented his most important contributions 
of this kind, have never been orthodox 


enough to suit either the friends or the 
foes of the movement as it used to be. 
Now he has given us a work of quite a 
different kind—a biography of his late 
wife, Margaret Ethel MacDonald—and 
a judgment may be formecs of his style 
regardless of political sympathies or 
prejudices. The task undertaken is a 
most delicate one, and it seems likely 
that Mr. MacDonald would never have 
assumed it but for the direct request of 
the woman that brought into his life the 
first touch of genuine happiness. Natu- 
rally enough, a certain reserve stamps his 
pages from first to last, but in spite of it 
he has produced an impression that could 
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hardly have been achieved by a more 
outspoken or more emotional writer. The 
life he pictures for us was one that com- 
bined to an unusual degree sweetness 
with usefulness, charm with serious- 
minded purpose, womanliness and moth- 
erliness with a variation and extent of 
activity rarely found except in men. By 
a record that at times seems almost dry 
in its sober enumeration of facts, he has 
managed to build up a monumental trib- 
ute’ to one of the finest souls that ever 
graced this earth. It is a book that 
should be read, not for the sake of what 
is contained in its several chapters, but 
for the sake of the total effect left behind 
in the reader’s mind after its completion. 
POLITICAL CAREER OF LORD BYRON (THE), 


By Dora Neill Raymond, Ph.D. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. $3. 


To adjudge a book both scholarly and 
artistic is to give it high praise indeed. 


Yet no less a verdict seems due to Dr. 
Raymond’s work. Its title is warranted 
by its contents, but not representative of 
it. For, while the life of Byron is ap- 
proached consistently from a certain 
point of view, the result is nevertheless 
a pretty exhaustive study of the poet’s 
entire career and character. This study 
is charming in its vivid presentation, and 
instructive as well, because it brings back 
to our minds some facts mostly over- 
looked or forgotten. To us Byron has 
become too dominantly the psychologi- 
cally interesting center of an unsavory— 
or, equivocally speaking, highly savory— 
scandal. To earlier generations he was 
above all the great poet, the author of 
“Childe Harold” and “Don Juan.” But 
when the nineteenth century still was 
young people used to speak of it as “the 
century of Byron,” and this happened 
more frequently outside of England than 
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within it. Those who spoke in that man- 
ner were not thinking of the poet’s facil- 
ity for rhyming, nor of his capacity for 
incisive and amusing phrasemaking. 
Even the romantic character of his per- 
sonality was not uppermost in their 
minds. What they thought, first and 
last, was that to them he stood as a 
writer and a person for certain ideas and 
ideals closely connected with the further 
progress of mankind. It is of this fact 
that Dr. Raymond’s high-spirited pages 
remind us. Who recalls to-day that the 
maiden speech of Byron in the House of 
Lords was made on behalf of the frame- 
breaking cotton-spinners of Nottingham? 
Who knows that he was one of the first 
to utter publicly a sentiment that might 
almost be regarded as the central thought 
of the social reform movement of the 
last forty years—the sentiment that men 
should never be sacrificed to machines? 
That such was the case means something 
more to us than a new light on a striking 
historical and literary figure. It means 
a better and keener realization of the 
close connection between the aspirations 
of our own day and the dreams of gen- 
erations long buried. It helps to make 
us visualize the history of mankind as an 
organic unity, without a break between 
us and its mist-enshrouded beginnings. 
SCIENCE 
ATOMS AND ELECTRONS. By J. W. N. Sullivan. 


The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$1.25. 


Instead of leaving the atoms and elec- 
trons to the scientists, all kinds of people 
are now becoming interested in them and 
wishing they could find out, short of a 
return to college, what this newest sci- 
ence is all about. Indications point to 
two branches of science which should 
have more to do than the others in in- 
fluencing man’s future, beginning with 
the present century. These are biology, 
and the science of the atom and electron. 
Certainly the steps in the rapid advance 
of electronic science will be well worth 
following. Many who would like to do 
this have no assured idea of the size of 
the task of catching up with the steps 
already made by the physicists. Within 
two or three years several books have 
appeared, each of which covers practi- 
cally the whole field of elementary 
atomic-electronic physics. These books 
might be arranged in order of abstruse- 
ness from, say, one to ten—number ten 
being a horrible nightmare of higher 
physics and calculus, number one more 
suited to the intelligent reader who has 
never studied any high school physics, 
chemistry, and algebra. On such a scale 
Mr. Sullivan’s excellent little book would 
stand at about 2, or 1!4. It is suited to 
the reader who has once studied these 
elementary subjects and, like most of us, 
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quite largely forgotten them. Such things 
as isotopes and the quantum theory, for 
instance, are explained very clearly and 
without mathematical digressions or too 
much detail. The reader of these 187 
small pages would carry away an intelli- 
gent conception of the whole situation 
regarding the atom and what we know 
about it, without more than perhaps six 
total hours of careful reading. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


PORTS AND HAPPY PLACES. By Cornelia 
Stratton Porter. Boni and Liveright, New 
York. $3. 


We have here a relation of the travel 
experiences of a mother and her young 
boys in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, and Tangier. It is disagreeable te 
condemn so well-intentioned and amiable 
a book, but it is necessary. It is too 
persistently amiable, too intensely auto- 
biographic, and it runs on and on for- 
ever. No doubt there is a charm of sorts, 
but if so, there’s a surfeit of it. When 
you have finished the book, you seem to 
have eaten a ton of cream tarts. 


DRAMA 


LULLABY AND OTHER PLAYS (THE). By Ed- 
ward Knoblock. With an Introduction by 
George fF. Baker. 
York. $2. 


The three plays in this book by the 
well-known author of “Kismet” have all 
been successfully produced on the New 
York stage. “The Lullaby” tells the tale 
of a peasant girl, Madelon, who brings 
her illegitimate infant to Paris, and 
finally sinks into the mire of public pros- 
titution at the end of a life that runs the 
gamut of poverty and luxury. The domi- 
nant note is pathos. Though the play 
shows technical mastery, one feels that 
it is of the manufactured variety. Im- 
placable fate drives Madelon to the bot- 
tom of the social scale, punishing a venial 
sin beyond all reason. Characterization 
is somewhat blurred, but one more read- 
ily condones such a defect in a drama 
whose primary interest is in its story. 
Less easily forgiven is the too frequent 
use of coincidence. 

“Marie-Odile” portrays a novice in a 
French convent, fervent, emotional, and 
abysmally ignorant of life; for she has 
lived immured all her sixteen years. The 
period is 1870. The Germans invade the 
district and the nuns escape, accidentally 
(deserting the girl. The interest centers 
on the naive reactions of an emotional 
virgin to the conquering male, repre- 
sented by a young German n. c. 0., whom 
Marie-Odile at first mistakes for St. 
Michael. Innocence in this case goes too 
far. The author is guilty of attempting 
dramatic effects with insufficient motiva- 
tion. There is a mawkish note that 
leaves one cold, though implied criticism 
of convent rigors and deceptions can 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New, 


NERVE | 
STRAIN 


The high pressure, mile-a-minute life of today, 
with its mental strain, worry, anxiety, grief and 
trouble, is WRECKING THE NERVES of 
mankind. This applies especially to the people 
with highly active brains and sensitive nerves. 
Have your Nerves stood the strain? 


Read “Nerve Force,” a 64-page book on the 
This book is a startling 
revelation to people with sensitive or deranged 
nerves. It has aided many thousands to gain 
control of their nerves and build up their Nerve 
Force. Price 25c postpaid. (Coin or stamps.) 


care of the nerves. 





PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Author of Nerve Force and various other books on Healthy 
Psychology, Breathing, Hygiene and kindred subjects, 
manyofwhich havebeentranstatedinto foreign languages. 
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What readers of ‘‘ Nerve Force” say: 


“TI have gained 12 pounds since 
reading your book, and I feel so 
energetic. I had about given up 
hope of ever finding the cause of 
my low weight.’’ 

“I have been treated by a num- 
ber of nerve specialists, and 
have traveled from country to 
country in an endeavor to re- 
store my nerves to normal. Your 
little book has done more for me 
than all other methods com- 
bined.”’ 


“Reading your book has stopped 
that dreadful feeling of FEAR 
which paralyzed my stomach and 
digestion.”’ 

“Your book did more for me for 
indigestion than two courses in 
dieting.”’ 

“The advice given in your book 
on relaxation and calming of 
nerves has cleared my brain. 
Before I was half dizzy all the 
time.’”’ 


“My heart is now regular again 
and my nerves are fine. I 
thought I had heart trouble, but 
it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have reread your book 
at least ten times.” 


A physician says: ‘Your book 
is the most sensible and valu- 
able work I have ever read on 
the prevention of neurasthenia. 
I am recommending your book to 
my patients.” 


Write to Paul von Boeckmann, Studio 338, 110 W. 40th St., New York City 





THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 


(Interdenominationa]l) 


WILBERT W. WHITE, President 


Founded upon the principle that adequate training for Christian leadership demands independent 
and comprehensive knowledge of the Bible itself. 


DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY. 


1. Regular Three-year Course in Theology. 2. Department 


of Graduate Work in Theology, with courses leading to appropriate degrees. 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 1. Three-year Course, to train professional teachers 
ofthe Bible. 2. Two-year Course, to train Bible teachers and Sunday School and church workers. 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS. Two-year Course, with missionary candidate’s needs especially 


provided for. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE. Two-year Course, with exceptional facilities for experi- 
ence in the Lieut. White Neighborhood House conducted, under expert supervision, by the Seminary. 


Send for Catalogue giving full description of courses and entrance conditions. 
THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK, 541 Lexington Avenue, New York 











scarcely be justified from the human 
point of view. 

“Tiger, Tiger” deals with sexual pas- 
sion which burns covertly in even so cold 
and conventional a fish as a brilliant 
young bachelor M. P., Clive Couper, an 
esthete, who simply can’t fall in love 
with the charming young lady he should 
by all the canons marry. His clandestine 
inamorata, a cook, satisfies certain crav- 
ings of the soul as well. Possibly the 
author’s purpose was to show that the 
attraction of crude humanity for the 
overbred, sensitive intellectual is nature’s 
way of striking a balance. 


Books Received 


EDUCATIONAL 

FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. By Philip A. 
Knowlton. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

READING AND LIVING (Books One and Two). 
3y Hill and Lyman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 96c. each. 

SEX—FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. By 
William Leland Stowell. New edition. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

SIXTH READER (A)—NATURAL METHOD 
READERS. By Various Authors. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


SCIENCE 
ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BE SQUARE. By William Byron Yorbush. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. §88c. 
BUSINESS LETTER-WRITER’S MANUAL (THE), 
By Charles Edgar Buck. The George H. 

Doran Company, New York. $3. 

BUYING A BOND. Barron’s The National Finan- 
cial Weekly, New York. 

CHRISTIAN STUDENTS AND WORLD PROB- 
LEMS. Report of the Ninth International 
Student Volunteer Convention. The Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
New York. 

CONQUEST OF WORRY (THE). By Orison 
Swett Marden. The Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. $1.75. 

EAT AND GROW THIN. By Vance Thompson. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.23. 

FREEDOM, TRUTH, AND BEAUTY. By Edward 
Doyie. The Manhattan and Bronx Advocate, 
New York. 

INDEPENDENCE. By Rudyard Kipling. 
day, Page & Co., New York. $1. 
MAKING LETTERS TALK BUSINESS. By Sher- 
men Perry. The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN (THE). 


Double- 


By Cora Welles 


Trow. The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York. 

PROBLEM CHILDREN (THE). By Child Gui- 
dance Clinic. Joint Committee on Methods of 
Preventing Delinquency, New York. 


SECRET OF HALLOWDEN FARM (THE). By 
Doris Pocock. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 





REAL ESTATE 


SUMMER AND WINTER RESORTS 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
SANITARIUMS, Ete. 


( 60c a line; 
column width 1% inches; 
\ single column only 


All Want advertisements 10c per word 


The Outlook for 








Hotels and Resorts 











Registrations are now being 
received for : 


TOURS to EGYPT 


Palestine, Greece and Italy 
with 
Dr. Powers & Dr. ALLEN 
Sailing Jan. 5, 17 and Feb. 25, 
; 1925 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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A MIDSUMMER’S 
DREAM OF TRAVEL 


Arrange now for a midsummer 
or late summer trip to Europe 
with one of our smail, individu- 
ally conducted groups. Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Italy comfort- 
ably, economically and intel- 
ligently visited. 

Temple Tours are unique in travel. 
Write at once for ‘* Summer Jour- 
neys to Europe in 1924.”’ 


TEMPLE TOURS 














Make Travel Mean More 
441-A Park Square Building, Boston 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Fifteenth Season—1925 
(A) EUROPE via the MEDITERRANEAN, $919.00 
(B) TOUR of the WORLD, 174 days, $3,100 to $3,450 
Outside rooms with bath. 
Number limited, 4 of Po amnce already taken. 


Write ‘0 
WORTHWHILE TOURS, Boston 30, Mass. 





HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Tratiic Dept. 
IMPERIAL a RAILWAYS 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 ig cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 











_ Hotels and Resorts _ 
Canada 
CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
TIMAGAMI iiss ince! 

Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp in 
the heart of four million acres virgin for- 
est—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. 
Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bath- 
ing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. 
Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
Address Miss B. ORR, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ont. 





















HOTEL, CHELSEA 


12-Story Fireproof Building 


Easily accessible to all Railroad 
Stations and Steamship Piers. 


COMFORTABLE 
HOMELIKE 
REASONABLE RATES 


Monthly or Yearly Quotations for 
permanent guests. 
Interesting map O. L. of New York 
City sent free upon request. 


Knott Hotel Chain 
A. R. WALTY, Mer. 


Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 WEST 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

The management makes every effort to 
have guests regard this hotel as a real home 
while in New York. 

The hotel is convenient to subway, ele- 
vated, and surface lines going to all parts of 
the city as welt as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


GEORGE A. LEONARD, Manager 








53 Washington Sqa., 
Hotel Judson *? NOW York City” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. rt (ij plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





Colorado 


(> _{]_ \\/A// 


[RANCH RESORT 
Ss Vv 


GREELEY. COLORADO 
A 9,000-acre cattle ranch 
Modern accommodations, ranch meals, out- 
door life, trips to Estes Park, Cheyenne. 
Rates and illustrated literature on request. 








Write, phone, or telegraph Greeley, Col. 


Maine 








Newagen Inn 
and Cottages 


On the Maine Coast 
VACATION’S GEM 


Beautiful Newagen at outer tip 
of Island, Extending Five Miles 
Straight out in Ocean, Where Sea, 
Cliffs and Spruce Forests Meet. 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 
(Only ones on New England Coast) 


Boating, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf and 
Tennis. Motoring, large garage. An ideal 
anchorage for boats and yachts in a cozy. 
well-protected Harbor. Air cool and 
bracing. No hay fever. Bridge and State 
roads connect with Mainland. Modern 
Hotel, Annex and Cottages. The Inn 
Cuisine is excellent both as to quality 
and service. Matchless beauty spots 
abound along the mile and a half of rocky 
cove-studded shore, which isa part of the 
hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with club- 
house near. Ideal place fora family to 
spend thesummer. Inn now open. Write 
for illustrated booklet giving full details. 


NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES : Newagen, Maine 











YORK CAMPS}, tants 
t J J.LEwIsY ORK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region, heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. Fres 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 





Paris Hill, Me. A Health 
The Beeches Resort for delicate, nervous. 
or convalescent persons seeking rest an 
recuperation in the invigorating climate of 
Maine. Open June to November, 900 ft. eleva- 
tion. Resident physician. Send for booklet. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine . 
18 miles from Portland. Water sports, ten- 
nis. Illustrated folder. June 15-Sept. 15. 


New York 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 


DEAN HOUSE (and Cottages) 


Delightfully situated on lake shore. Hotel 
golf links. Horseback riding and all summer 
sports. 52 miles from New York City. 


-4 Interbrook Lodge and 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene alley, 
N. Y. “ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.’ 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Rates $18 to $20 per week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 


Adirondack Mts.—Tamarack Inn 


KeeneValley, N.Y. Home cooking, vege- 
tables from our own garden. Milk and cream 
from certified herd. 18 large, airy rooms. 
Bathing, dancing, mountain climbi Epic 

movies. Terms $18up. GEO. R. BBLE. 


Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 























“WILDWOOD.” A pleasant home in the 
* woods, appealing to nature lovers. Quiet, 
refined.unpretentious. Within commuting dis- 


tance. Tennis, fishing. Box 194, Katonah, N. Y. 





ARIRONDACKS-Sunrise Lodge, 
Mt. Arab, N.Y. A restful home for 
nature lovers. Water and mountain sports. 





Also shack to rent. Address E. D. BARNES. 








TWO BOSTON HOTELS 


which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent comfort 
which has made the homes 
of the Back Bay famous. 


The LENOX 
The BRUNSWICK 


On either side of Copley Square 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 28th. Private baths. Descriptive book- 
let. 20th season. 


dock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
& Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 














New Jersey 





SO, Se ee ee oe 


7 | IA F Ghe 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


BE ** A House of Hospitality ’’ 
Where a restful old-time environment is com- 
bined with home-like charm. 

ONE BLOCK FROM THE OCEAN 
Carrie E. Stroud, Owner-Mgr., North Asbury Park, N. J. 
SES eee SS SSS ee ee ee oe ee eee 








New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 
about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 
self. Boating bathing, fishing. tennis, horse- 
back riding, mountam climbing. Nights 
around the camp-fire. Private cabins. Address 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 








Vermont 


Prospect House and Cottages 


Lake Bomoseen, Vermont 
In the Green Mountains. Every scenic and 
recreational advantage, including golf. Book- 
let. QUINLAN & HART, Props. 


CHESTER, V1.—“THE MAPLES” 


Delightful summer home. Cheerful, large, 
airy rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; 
broad een ee ee fine reads. Terms reason- 
able. Refs. exchanged. ‘The Misses SARGEANT. 











Wyoming 





Klondike Ranch, Tourist Resort 


Write for booklet. 





Hackert Bros., Klondike Ranch, Buffalo, Wyo. 
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July 16, 1924 
_ Boarders Wanted 


Real Estate 





Thereis a vacancy for apaying guest 


at my new residence, where one may 
have careful supervision and medical atten- 
tion together with the comforts of a private 
home nicely located in the beautiful town of 
Milford, Conn. For further information write 


Clinton J. Hyde, M.D., 63 Gulf St., Milford, Conn. 





WOMAN left alone will share her 
beautiful home with four or five re- 
fined elderly women, and give them kindly 
care. Large grounds and healthy location near 


Detroit. Mrs. W. K. Sexton, Howell, Mich. 











Health Resorts 
“INTERPINES” 


Reautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 





Massachusetts 


NEW COTTAGE 


Manomet Plymouth, Mass. 
TO LET BY THE MONTH 
Exceptionally fine in all its appointments ; 
hot and cold water, electric lights, open fire- 
place, broad piazzas, fine view of ocean and 
the hills, excellent neighbors. To see it is 


convincing. Terms moderate. 
Wm. HAWLEY, Room 148, State House, Boston 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR sale, Turkish bath and beauty parlor 
doing good business. 14 hours’ ride from 
Philadelphia. Owner going to California. 
5,188, Outlook. 


ROOMS TO RENT 


NEWLY decorated room and bath in pro- 
fessor’s home at University Heights. Re- 
moved from apartments, charming outlook, 
two south windows, large closet. $9 weekly. 
5,198, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 














CAPE Ocean Front Bungalows 


COD Week, month, season. 
S. O. BALL, Truro, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


TO RENT for 
Intervale, N. H. the summer. 
A most attractive cottage, commanding beau- 
tiful view of the mountaing. Modern improve- 
ments, electric lights, telephone, etc. Also 
garage. Broad piazzas. Rent $300. Apply to 
Mr. Gardiner C. Means, 194 Nesmith St., Lowell, Mass. 








EMBOSSED STATIONERY. NEW-—IN- 
EXPENSIVE—DISTINCTIVE. Embossed 
by our plateless process on white, blue, light 
amber, or gray paper in gold, blue, green, 
black, or red. 200 single sheets (half embossed 
half plain) and 100 envelopes, or 100 fold 
sheets and 100 envelopes, all embossed, f?. 
West of the Mississippi add 20c. Write for 
free samples. Lewis, 284 Second Ave., Troy, 

PERSONAL STATIONERY—200 single or 
100 double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in 


dark blue on good bond paper, frank 
B. Hicks, Macedon Center, N° Y. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

















Apartments 


Teacher’s family, 5 adu'ts, desire furnished apart- 


ment near Columbia University for college year. 
Address 2,499, Outlook. 














Real Estate 
Bermuda 


BERMUDA FOR RENT, owner's 


furnished residence, 
tifteen rooms, modern conveniences, exquisite 
views, near ferry and fot course. Dr. A. H. 

RITH, Bermuda. Also cottage five rooms. 











Connecticut 


F Sal Palatial residence, excelleutly built 
OF Sale of best material. 15 rooms, large 
grounds, beautiful shrubbery, water view, 


best section. A ha spot for retired person. 
a. 4. PHILLIPS, Mystic, Conn. 
Two-thirds of 
f the 


FOR SALE tY¥oo%1 
finest of the THIMBLE iSLANDS 
10 miles east of New Haven in the Sound. 
10-room house, about 8 acres. Well adapted 
for development for cottage sites. Dock. 
10,000-gallon water storage tank and a. 
For further particulars write 2,447, Outlook. 











Maine 





Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 7?,2.et-,dodern 


Charming location on harbor front. Photos on 
request. E. M. HiLL, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


SQUIRREL ISLAND 


9,000 ft. land. 6-room cottage,furnished.$1,200. 
MarnE Lakes & Coast Co., PORTLAND, MAINE. 








New Jersey 


FoR SALE-—Historic House, perfect 
coudition, every convenience. Four acres, 
garage, chicken houses, fruit, vegetables, flow- 
ers, fine trees. Suitable for refined home or 
tea-house with antiques. Price $13,000. Terms, 
Owner, H.F.Srarr, Hanover, Morris Co., N.J. 








New York 
FOR SALE, Lake Placid, Adirondacks 


2 adjoining camps. Beautiful woodland loca- 
tion. Fine outlook. Accessible both by motor 
road and water. Near Lake Placid Club and 





golf. Camps are of rustic construction. Have 
several baths each and everything essential 
for comfortable tte 2 Fireplaces and good 
porches. Each camp has accommodations for 
6 to 10 persons. Ampie servants’ rcoms. Boat- 
ouses and garage. Fine water supply. Elec- 
tric lights and sewerage connection. Immedi- 
ate occupancy. EDDY WHITBY-DURYEE 
& CO., fear. Estate, SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
CAMP IN ADIRONDACKS 
By Week or Month 

Furnished, 2 bedrooms, running water, toilet, 
$20 per week. A good center for touring. Jer- 
sey milk and cream. Ice. A. WARD, Jay, N.Y. 








For Sale, Unfurnished, or 
For Rent, Furnished 


“THE KNOLL” 


the home of the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The house contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, lavatory, electric lights, 
and steam heat. There are on the 
property also a cottage, with bath and 
electricity, and a garage and cow barn. 
About two and a half acres of land 


afford ample room for garden. Many 
shade and fruit trees. Views of moun- 
tains and river. Address 


H. W. CHADEAYNE 
44 Smith Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 











A Mart of the Unusual 


M uslin Tapestry Rugs to match 
your chintzes. Bags, runners. De- 
signed and hand woven by THE DAVENPORTS, 
New Hope, Pa. Visit our looms or write. 





CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE—Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses. 
mothers’ helpers. The ichards Bureau, 68 
Barnes 8t., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 
WANTED-—A public health nurse for child 
welfare clinic and tollow up work. Salary 
$100 and maintenance. Keply to Miss Shields, 
The Day Home, 600 Seveuth St., Troy, N. ¥. 


Basiness Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men aud women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, interesting work, quicit advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOU BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite F 5842, Wasi- 
ington, D. C. . 

WANTED—A manufacturing concern at 
Utica, N. Y., has sales opening for three 1924 
graduates of Eastern colleges. Men will be 

iven training in manufacturing department. 

ust be men of energy and character. Give 
references. Address M. K. Hart, 417 Mayro 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

PUBLISHING house has permanent sales 
position to offer woman of keen intelligence 
capable of earning $100 a week. Previous 
business experience not necessary. Educa- 
tion, refinement, and determination to put 
through whatever you undertake essential 
for success. Traveling required. All trans- 
portation paid. Liberal drawing account and 
commission basis. Write, stating age and ex- 

rience, to B. E. Sparrow, 50 West 47th St., 

ew York. 


_ A manufacturer of boilers for heating build- 
ings is about to take on the manufacture and 
sale of a new article connected with the heat- 
ing business. It desires young college grad- 
uate, pees with some sales experience 
and if possible graduate of a post graduate 
business school. Opportunity is large. Only 
high grade men considered. Man selected 
can get in on ground floor and grow up with 
development of the article. Communications 
will be held confidential. Address 5,199, 
Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED—Man and wife, butler and cook ; 
white Protestants preferred. Must be first 
class and efficient ; good references required. 
Attractive surroundings, country estate near 
Philadelphia. Write 918 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 
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HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED — Working housekeeper, near 
Philaielphia, two in family ; good. cook, neat 
appearance. Excellent salary to right person. 
5,158, Outlook. P 

HOUSEKEEPER wanted, September, by 
American business man, widower, with four 
children, youngest nine. Near Wilnin ston, 
Del. State experience, salary expected, ref- 
ences. 5,176, Outlook. 

COMPETENT nurse for three children, 1, 
4, and 7 years. Small city in western New 
York. Address 5,189, Outlook. 


MOTHER’S assistant or nursery governess, 
three in the family, cook and chauffeur em- 
ployed. Boy of eight recovering from lame- 
ness needs cheerful, well-poised companion. 
Seutenn must be willing to assist mother 
wherever needed. Summer home on Lake 
Huron, winter home in large Middle West 
city. Please do not apply unless you enjoy 
Wome duties and desire a permanent position. 
5,192, Outlook. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


COLLEGE graduate as assistant clerk in 
summer hotel. References. 5,187, Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 

TRAVEL to Europe—Woman teacher, lin- 
guist, highly recommended, seeks position as 
companion. Write 5,201, Outlook. 

MOTHER’S helper. Capable, experienced 
young American, Protestant, wishes position. 
5,204, Outlook. 

WELL educated French lady will act as 
traveling companion or governess to parties 
on trip Europe. Mrs. Paillard, 492 Peter- 
boro &t., Detroit, Mich. 

Teachers and Governesses 
.GOVERNESS—Nova Scotian teacher de- 
sires position. Musical training. References 
exchanged. 5,172, Outlook. 

FRENCH teacher, diplomée, experienced, 
available September, private school position. 
Write 5,200, Outlook. 

POSITION sought with motherless chil- 
dren by experienced educator. Highest ref- 
erences. rite 5,202, Outlook. 

RELIABLE and capable practical gov- 
erness, American, Protestant, wishes position 
of trust. Understands physical care. Or as 
companion or assistant in the home. Excel- 
lent references. 5,203, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate as summer tutor. Ex- 
perience, retined. References. 5,186, Outlook. 

COMPETENT governess, experienced 
teacher, desires position with family touring 
Europe. Excellent references. 5,190, Outlook. 

TEACHING Bible or French. Young 
woman, Ph.D., New Testament. College ex- 
perience. Just returned from abroad. 5,193, 
Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars,address Directress of Nurses. 


WANTED — Girls, by State accreiited 
nurses’ training schools. Free board, room, 
tuition. Cash allowance paid. For catalogs 
write FREE BUREAU OF ALL SCHOOLS, 
1101 Times Bldg., New York. 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency. 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery, 
25 West 24th St., New York. 

REGISTERED nurse with post graduate 
training in care of infants would take into 
her own home infant or young child. Pleasant, 
healthful location in New England village. 
Terms approximately $100 month. 5,196, 
Outlook. 














THE HAPPY ENDING TO YOUR WANTS 


HETHER it’s a home you want or a home-seeker, a school for your boy or a 
boy for your school, information about hotels and resorts or guests of distinction 
for your establishment, there’s the classified advertising section of The Outlook as a 
happy ending to your search. 
No other weekly periodical in this country is read as thoroughly as is The Outlook 
by men and women of wide interests and high financial standing. 
A recent survey shows that The Outlook’s audience represents a highly selective 
group of cultured, wide-awake Americans interested in the best things in life and 
ready to pay for them. They form an ideal market—alert, responsive, productive. 
Results obtained by advertisers in the classified columns of The Outlook have been 
uniformly gratifying. 
Read the classified advertisements when in need of the highest-quality products and 
services. Use the classified sections when in need of the highest-quality purchasers. 


THE OUTLOOK’S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Most Im- 

portant Thing 

To Take On 
a Trip 


—is, of course, definite 
and thorough informa- 
tion about what routes to 
take, what rates to pay, 
what hotels will suit you, 
what sights to see, what 
sports to enjoy, what 
trains or boats to take. 


Know before you go. 
Planned trips are pleas- 
antest. 


Wherever you want to 
go this 
personal service of The 
Outlook Travel Bureau 
is yours to help you— 
free for the asking. 


summer, the 


Ask us about any place. 
Information on thou- 
sands of resorts, hotels, 
and routes is centralized 


right here for your 
benefit. 
Outlook Travel infor- 


mation will make your 
trip easy, pleasant, com- 

* fortable, and moderate 
in cost. 


The Outlook Travel Bureau 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 














The Outlook for July 16, 1924 


By the Way 


EFFERSON BARRACKS, near St. Louis, 
J Missouri, has an unusual history in 
its association with young soldiers who 
afterwards made their mark in American 
life. During its record of ninety-seven 
years, according to the “U. S. Army 
Recruiting News,” Jefferson Barracks 
was the military home of Jefferson Davis, 
afterwards President of the Confederate 
States; of Lieutenant Albert Sidney 
Johnston, later General Johnston; of 
Lieutenant (afterwards General) James 
Longstreet; of Captain (afterwards Gen- 
eral) E. V. Sumner; of Ulysses S. Grant, 
Winfield S. Hancock, William Tecumseh 
Sherman, John C. Fremont, Robert E. 
Lee, Braxton Bragg, and other men 
who became famous in the Civil War. 

From ‘“‘Judge’s” College Wits Number: 

“Why do they call the dental office 
a parlor?” 

“That’s just another name for draw- 
ing-room.” 





“They say the moon has an influence 
on the tide.” 
“Yes, but more on the untied.” 





Henry Labouchére, the editor of 
“Truth,” was well known as a wit and a 
satirist, but, unlike some others similarly 
gifted, he could relish a joke on himself. 
He used to offer prizes to readers of his 
paper, and one week a prize of one 
guinea was offered to the person who 
gave the best example of ingratitude. The 
following week the winning answer was 
given: “It is the height of ingratitude 
for a man who buys ‘Truth’ and reads it 
every week to speak of it habitually as 
‘a lying paper that I never look at.’” 


From the “Kabaret,” of Warsaw 
(where duels, at least in the newspapers, 
seem still to be fought): 

First Duelist—‘‘That’s really a beauti- 
fully tailored suit you are wearing. I 
give you my word of honor that I won’t 
harm it. Rest assured that I will aim 
only at your head.” 

Second Duelist—“I can’t reciprocate 
and aim at yours, for then I’ll break your 
glasses. Be so kind as to take your 
watch out of your vest pocket and I'll 
aim at your heart.” 


One of the most familiar tributes to a 
famous man, one would suppose, is that 
to Washington, “First in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” Yet in the London “Sphere” we 
find this passage: 

We have often been told that the 
Code Napoléon was not Napoleon’s; 


that his victories were very frequently 
the victories of this or that general; 
that not only was he not first in war 
and in peace, but that he was not even 
“first in the hearts of his country- 
men;” that he was not genuinely 
popular in his lifetime. 


’ 


From the “American Legion Weekly:’ 


“They aren’t going to call them 
pommes de terre on the menus of the 
Shipping Board any more.” 

“Nor” 

“No. 
a spud.” 


They’ve decided to call a spud 


From the “Fishing Gazette:” 

Chemistry Professor—‘Name 
articles containing starch.” 

Student—“Two cuffs and a collar.” 


three 


From the New Haven “Register:” 

Mother—‘If you wanted to go fishing, 
why didn’t you come and ask me first?” 

Johnny—“Because I wanted to go 
fishing.” 





From the “Virginia Reel:” 

“But why do you want to marry her?” 
“Because I love her.” “My dear fellow, 
that’s an excuse—not a reason.” 

From the “Missouri Wesleyan Cri- 
terion:” 


“Doesn’t that mule ever kick you?” 

“No, sah, he ain’t yit, but he fre- 
quently kicks de place where ah recently 
was.” 


From “Harper’s Magazine:” 

A well-known Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church famous for absent-mindedness 
once met an old friend on the street and 
stopped to talk with him. When about 
to separate the Bishop’s face suddenly 
assumed a puzzled expression. 

“Tom,” he said, “when we met was I 
going up or down?” 

“Down,” replied Tom. 

The Bishop’s face cleared. 

“Tt’s all right, then. I ad been home 
to lunch.” 

With the comment, “The old ones are 
the best,” a subscriber sends this riddle 
from an “Ayers’ Almanac” of 1858: 

Can you tell me why 
A deceitful eye 

Can better descry 
Than you or I 

Upon how many toes 
A pussy-cat goes? 


Answer to last week’s riddle: Adamant. 
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The Mail Bag 


Bishop Brown’s Trial for 
Heresy 


AS a clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and, incidentally, a 
personal friend of Bishop Brown, who 
has recently been convicted of heresy, 
your comments (Outlook, June 11) are 
exceedingly interesting to me and of im- 
portance for the consideration of the 
whole Christian Church at this time. 
You are undoubtedly right in your con- 
tention that this conviction advertises 
“theories which otherwise would have 


‘ passed practically unnoticed” and that 


“the way to combat such ideas is not to 
try to suppress the man that holds and 
teaches them, but to show up their 
falsity,” unless the qualification be made 
to the first part, that Bishop Brown’s 
Communistic views have not passed 
“practically unnoticed,” but have, on the 
contrary, become known to atheistic 
Communists not only in this country but 
in Russia, and won for him much sym- 
pathy from a class of persons who may 
give the world more trouble than even 
Germany has done. 

But if this detracts from the strict 
accuracy of the first part of your criti- 
cism of our Church’s action, it only adds 
that much more point to the last part. 
More, perhaps, than in any heresy trial 
ever held there was involved in Bishop 
Brown’s case, not only the question of 
how false views can best be combated in 
religion, and the question of personal 
liberty of thought, but the question of 
what should be the Church’s attitude 
toward present-day economic, or rather 
social, problems. From that point of 
view, it would be difficult to imagine 
anything more unfortunate than to deal 
after the manner of a court martial with 
a man of so loving a nature and so hu- 
manitarian a spirit as William Montgom- 
ery Brown, whatever the defects of his 
theological or philosophical or historical 
opinions, with none of which have I the 
slightest sympathy. But it is his head 
that has gone wrong, and not his heart. 
Of that I feel sure. 

If personal appeals had been made to 
Bishop Brown by his peers not to use his 
official title in promulgating his economic 
views and arguments had been ad- 
dressed to his reason, and all in vain, the 
House of Bishops might have issued a 
statement to the effect that - Bishop 
Brown was retired from active service 
and did not at all represent the doc- 
trines of the Church in which he was 
still technically “Bishop;” commending 


his humanitarian impulses and expressing 
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The whole world 


in your hands 


General Electric motors en- 
able one great mill to produce 
paper enoughin aday tocover 
a 13-foot road from New 





Rivers that now fur- 
nish power for great 
mills once ran waste- 
fully away. Notin the 
United States alone, 
but allover the world, 
equipment made by 
the General Electric 
Company is trans- 
forming idle rivers 
into hard-working 
servants. 


York to Chicago. Other G-E 
motors run the huge presses 
which can print as many as 
300,000 newspapers an hour. 


So, served by electricity, you 
breakfast like a king—an elec- 
tric percolator and an electric 
toaster on your table, and the 
world’s news in your hands! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











the regret that the Bishop had lost sight 
of the truth that the brotherhood of man 
can hardly be established apart from the 
Fatherhood of God. Disraeli is said 
once to have replied to Dean Stan- 
ley when the latter had been attack- 
ing “dogmas,” viz.: “No dogmas—no 
deans.” Dogmas and deans belong to- 
gether, but bishops and Bolshevists do 
not. It is possible that the Bishops 
might have reached Mr. Brown through 
an appeal to his sense of humor. It 
would have reached a good many other 
people, perhaps including the Bolshevists 








themselves, if it did not him. Perhaps, 
in the last analysis, the real trouble with 
people who believe in heresy trials is 
their own lack of sense of humor. 

In common with the vast majority of 
Christians in America, you seem to think 
that the only alternative to a Pope is 
sheer individualism, and that we have to 
choose between Romanism and Protes- 
tantism, the latter interpreted according 
to the formula: “The only moral and 
spiritual authority that man needs is the 
voice of God in his own conscience.” 

That was certainly not the idea under- 





